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RUSSIA AND THE WORLD. 


NCE again it seems that the pendulum of fortune has swung 
against the West and in favour of Russia and Communism. While 
in Europe the economy of the free world is slowly improving with 
‘the help of Marshall aid and Tito remains a thorn in the Kremlin’s 
side, the collapse of the Chinese Nationalist Government eighteen 
months ago is now shown to be having serious consequences in Asia for 
the Western Powers. Chinese Communism may or may not develop 
into the Tito variety, may or may not wish to be independent of Russian 
‘State policy, but only the more distant future will show. For the 
‘moment and probably for some time ahead Chinese Communists will be 
as ready as their Russian colleagues in Europe to exploit any weak- 
nesses they may find in the social and economic structure of their 
neighbours. Thus the situation in South-Eastern Asia has become 
specially difficult for the non-Communist world. 
_ The United States, of course, has firm military and naval bases in the 
Far East and the Western Pacific ; but these kinds of bases are no use 
without political security, and the fact is that America’s advanced posts 
are insecure, as in South Korea with its chronic political instability. 
Even in the Philippines there is no promise of an efficient Nationalist 
régime. But more serious still is the weakness developing in French 
Indo-China, which is in direct land contact with Communist China, 
and where the latter have native allies working as armed guerillas. It 
seems that the French have not felt able to give the same independence 
to Indo-China as we have given to India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 
Their position is more like ours in Malaya, where as yet no strong native 
ruling class has developed, and where consequently the withdrawal of 
European supervision only results in conditions like those prevailing 
to-day in Burma. Yet if the Emperor Bao Dai does not at least appear 
to be master in his own house, he is not likely to acquire sufficient 
prestige to resist Communist aggression. For the Communists always 
exploit nationalism and colonial independence movements against the 
Western States in order to loosen their hold on their Colonies, and then 
to subject them to the domination of a ruling Communist clique in the 
State interests of Russia. The problem then here is how far can the 
French give real self-government to Indo-China while insuring a degree 
of efficiency in the régime and a proper organisation of the federation’s 
defences. The European complications of the Indo-China war against 
the Communists is also serious because the war is unpopular in France. 
There is a tendency in some French circles to talk of neutrality in any 
future conflict with Russia, and to hint that France will withdraw and 
leave Indo-China to the Communists. There is probably an element of 
blackmail in this sort of talk in order to get more supplies from the 
United States without conditions, but it also has a sinister ring, for it 
reminds one of what one used to hear in Belgium before the second 
world war. 
In the Malay States, too, the situation which had seemed to have 
21 
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improved last year has taken a turn for the worse, since the Communists 
have been better able to penetrate into South-East Asia and organise 
guerillas and sabotage. Here, of course, is a deliberate attempt to 
create chaos, not so much with the immediate objective of getting 
control of the Government but with a view to wrecking the economy 
of the country and so striking at the dollar-earning capacity of the 
sterling area. Malaya is therefore a vital stake in the cold war. We do 
not seem to have found the right military methods of dealing with the 
menace of Communist guerillas in the jungle, although the political 
and social problems there do not seem to be as difficult as in Indo- 
China and Burma, probably owing to the political backwardness of a 
large section of the population, particularly the Malays. 

Burma, of course, is an appalling example of what happens when 
a Western protecting Power withdraws from a dependency before the 
latter has developed a class of people capable of taking over the govern- 
ment. At the same time it is very doubtful if we had any other option 
but to go, since such public opinion as was vocal at the time demanded 
it and it would have been impossible for us to have stayed on, relying 
on the support only of the Karens and certain hill tribes. In Burma now 
the problem is acute, namely, how to assist from outside the creation 
of orderly government and social and economic justice on the absence > 
of which Communism feeds. In Burma, unlike in India, there has never 
been a tradition of public spirit among those aspiring to become the 
native rulers. Nevertheless the situation recently has improved 
somewhat. The area accepting the authority of the central Government 
has been enlarged and there is an increase in rice production. Other 
nations of the Commonwealth, Australia, the Indian Union, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, are coming to the financial assistance of Burma as well as. 
ourselves. 

Indonesia is a further source of anxiety in South-East Asia since the 
withdrawal of the Dutch. The rebellion of a sturdy native race in the 
Celebes shows how difficult the situation is. The Federal Government 
at Jokata shows every sign of inexperience, of a desire to centralise 
everything and to ride rough shod over local opinion. This is just the 
sort of condition in which Communism will find suitable ground. In 
fact, all through South-East Asia new National Governments have 
replaced either wholly or in part the colonial powers of the West. 
National revolutions, in fact, have taken place and the new régimes are 
in the honeymoons of newly acquired power. They are in no mood to 
take advice. Yet they have realised after a while that, if they are to 
raise the standard of living of their people, they will need a competent 
administrative class, new industries and foreign capital, which in some 
cases they have already eliminated but now find they cannot altogether 
do without. They have no native industrial chiefs or executives, and 
their civil service is inadequate to meet the needs of a modern State. 
Their native peoples have been used to a higher standard of living during 
the late war, when they served in armies or were drafted into labour 
battalions overseas, and these have no desire to slip back into the kind 
of poverty they endured during the inter-war years. So foreign advice, 
foreign capital and loans are required again. Will the United States and 
the World Bank, the only sources from which adequate aid can come, 
do so without some guarantee that funds are properly spent and not 
wasted in “ baksheesh ” or in commissions to Prime Ministers’ relatives 
personal favourites or mistresses? Obviously the United States Govern- 
ment and the World Bank need some assurances on this. On the other 
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hand, can a Nationalist Government which has come to power on an 
anti-foreign wave give guarantees or accept even mild control from the 
foreigners it has recently replaced ? If it did accept conditions it would 
find it hard to placate the fanatics of the local bazaar who are waiting 
their chance to throw out wavering Governments and get the jobs 
themselves. We experienced just this sort of thing in Iraq a little over 
two years ago. Yet unless some foreign control, or at least legal advice, 
1s accepted no economic and social development is likely, and without 
this no effective barrier can be erected against Communism. The United 
States has had a terrible lesson in what happens when funds were doled 
out uncontrolled to the Nationalist Government of China, and Congress 
in its present mood is likely to take this lesson very much to heart. 
That, then, is the dilemma that faces the Western world in South-East 
Asia. It is only a variant of the same problem that exists throughout 
the Middle East as well. 

But between South-East Asia and the Arab world of the lands around 
Suez and the Persian Gulf lies the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and the 
island of Ceylon. Here, thanks to the century and a half of British rule 
and to the strong and ancient culture of a highly intelligent people, 
there has developed a law-abiding tradition, respect for civil liberties, 
and a governing class that has been trained in problems of modern 
administration. The Indian Union, Pakistan and Ceylon are going 
concerns and are more able than any of the countries farther to the 
East or West of them to set up the barrier of an efficient social and 
political system against Communism. But unfortunately that is not 
the whole story. For the problem here is one of internal racial and 
religious animosities. Without entering into the complicated issues of 
“communalism”’ on the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, the fact remains 
that as the day of independence approached Indian Moslems felt in 
danger of being swamped by the more educated and advanced Hindus 
and so insisted on partition. This has resulted in the rise of nationalism 
in an extreme form which has brought about serious quarrels between 
the two countries over boundary areas and particularly over the future 
of the State of Kashmir. This has so poisoned relations that at one time 
it seemed as if war was inevitable. Other issues have also arisen to 
embitter relations and only recently the wiser heads of both countries, 
led by Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, have been able to restrain their 
firebrands and bring about a certain easing of the situation. This is 
greatly to be welcomed, but as yet no solution of the Kashmir problem 
has been found ; until it is there will be a constant danger of nationalist 
explosions with consequent chaos in certain parts of the continent. 
Again Communism may get in through the back door as a result this 
time of violent and uncompromising nationalism leading to civil 
disturbance, just as it may get into the South-East. Asian countries 
through corruption and bad government. 

Moreover, there are elements both in the Indian Union and Pakistan 
who are not adverse to trying to frighten the United Nations and the 
British into taking their side unconditionally against the others by 
threatening to make common cause with Russia against the West if 
they do not have their way. This kind of talk can always be heard, both 
in Delhi and in Karachi. It is a variant of the process of oriental bar- 
gaining and only shows that political immaturity is still widespread 
there. The task of the British and Americans is, of course, to work for 
just compromises and to be impervious to blackmail. 

Since the Communist offensive is taking place mainly in the Far East 
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and South-East Asia, the Middle East has for some time been relatively 
quiet. That does not mean that there are not weak spots there which 
Russian Communism can always exploit between the Bosphorus and 
the Hindu-Kush whenever it has a mind to doso. The Turkish Republic 


| 

| 
| 
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remains, of course, a tower of strength in the zone of independent — 


States bordering Soviet Russia. The weak spot in the chain is Persia, 


where recent reports are not reassuring. The most sincere and pro- — 


gressive man in that country is undoubtedly the young Shah himself. — 


British advisers, too, have been helping to prepare factory legislation — 
and social insurance schemes for the protection of workers, but so far — 


obstruction has prevented their widespread application. Irrigation and 


public works under British and American engineers are making some | 


headway. But the basic weakness, namely, political corruption at the 


centre, is as bad asever. Here one is up against not a young Nationalist _ 


revolution with all the inexperience of youth, as.in South-East Asia, but 
one of the oldest civilisations in the world and with a people intensely 


proud and resenting any form of outside control. Yet unless there is — 


some form of control over foreign moneys spent in developing Persia 
the results would be meagre and Communism in the form of the Tudeh 


Party will make headway. For the moment the situation is not acute, — 


but the Russians are in a position to turn on the heat at any time and 
they have always had fertile ground in Persia for their work. Yet 
actually some agrarian reforms in the interests of the peasants have 
taken place in Azerbaijan, the north-west province bordering Russia. 
Here the peasants have for some time not paid their landlords rent and 
have appropriated the funds for rural development. If orderly agrarian 
reforms, instead of these spasmodic movements, took place all over 
Persia, guided by the central Government, this would be the best 
guarantee against the spread of Communism. 

This, then, is a survey of the Asiatic theatre of the cold war with 
Russia. It is the weakest spot of the defences of the Western world, for 
many of these countries are of value to the sterling area, and they are 
threatened by the most recent triumph of Russia in the Far East. 
That does not mean that the conditions in Europe for the Western 
world are any too easy either. It is true that fear and hatred of Russia 
are growing, but there is a feeling of helplessness too among some of the 
people of the Continent. Economically, Europe is better off than it 
has been at any time since the end of the war. But some sections of 
public opinion are hypnotised without due cause by the Eastern colos- 
sus, and think mainly in terms of how to repel Russian military 
aggression against the West. Military plans are being prepared by the 
experts of the Powers of the Brussels and Atlantic Pacts, but no 
progress seems to have been made with the problem of allocating the 
defence expenditure between the countries concerned. Some are 
wanting to see how much the United States will do, and all are fright- 
ened that the economic improvements, so evident in Europe of late, will 
be lost by the increasing burden of armaments expenditure. The fear 
is in fact that European economic stability will be undermined by 
military preparations. 


I think there is a misconception about the nature of Russian aggres- 


sion, which is thought of mainly as a military offensive. But Communism 
does not rely, as Nazism did, primarily on frontal attack by force. 


Communism relies, in the first instance, on successful fifth column work — 
in the countries of its victims, exploiting social grievances, fomenting | 


strikes through infiltration into key posts of trade unions, espionage in 
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the civil service, and general sabotage. If chaos thus can be created 
the Red Army, if it Js anywhere near, moves in, as it was ready 
to do in Czechoslovakia. But Russia has not dared to make a frontal 
attack on Tito, though undoubtedly she could have done so. She has 
tried the softening-up process inside Yugoslavia but has failed. All 
evidence goes to show, therefore, that Communism must be fought in 
the first instance by counter-offensives against Communist wreckers at 
home, by the removal of grievances among the masses, and by pressing 
forward with post-war economic reconstruction. Military forces that are 
organised in defence of Western Europe must not be of such a nature 
as to weaken the economic foundations of the States concerned, 
unbalance their budgets, and make the closing of the dollar gap more 
difficult. This is the first line of defence against Communism, for 
Russia can exploit our economic weaknesses far easier than any 
deficiencies in military equipment that we may have. Not that we must 
neglect the latter either, but European economic recovery is more 
important than the question whether we have enough divisions to put 
on the Continent in the first few weeks of a possible war. 

There has been some talk in recent months about top level talks with 
Stalin to try to end the cold war. It began with Mr. Churchill’s 
statement during the election and has culminated in Mr. Trygve 
Lie’s visit to Moscow. It is important not to expect too much from 
moves of this sort. They spring largely from a misconception of the 
nature of the régime in Russia. They go largely on the assumption 
that the Russian leaders are like ordinary men in the West, who are 
likely to be influenced by personal contacts and subjective considera- 
tions. They fail completely to realise that these men are fantastically 
devoted to their objective theories, namely, that Western capitalism is 
in decline and that their.system is there and appointed to take over. - 
Visits to them by people from abroad, asking for an end to the cold war, 
will only be taken as a sign of weakness, all the more so now when they 
think that they have got us on the run in Asia. When we succeed in 
stopping the further advance of Communism in Asia and when Europe 
reaches a further stage in its economic progress, the time may then come 
when such a move would have some meaning and might bring results. 
But even then it would only mean that the rulers of the Kremlin 
realise that the forces up against them are for the moment too strong, 
and that they must have a “ breathing space”’ during which time 
they can reorganise their strength for another cold war offensive, 
exploiting the inevitable weaknesses which they say must always 
recur in a non-Communist society. 

Success in the cold war presupposes, of course, that the United States 
will continue along the line of foreign policy laid down by Roosevelt 
and continued by Mr. Truman. But unfortunately developments over 
there have taken a bad turn too. First of all it is election year, and 
secondly, large expenditure on Marshall aid and military assistance to 
Europe and Asia have produced heavy Budget deficits and a state of 
fear among the American taxpayers. The country is also engaging in one 
of its periodical Communist witch-hunts, and the whole bi-partisan 
foreign policy, which has been a feature in political life till recently, 
is now in the melting pot. In one form or another isolation is raising 
its head again. But one should not take this too seriously. For crises 
like this have arisen in American politics in the past and generally it 
has been found that the right thing is done in the end, though the route 
may be devious. We must rely on the fundamental good sense of the 
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Americans and the fact that the second world war has taught them a 
lesson they are not likely to forget. M. Putiies PRICE. 


ATLANTIC UNION. 


HE Minister of Foreign Affairs of Norway, Dr. H. M. Lange, 
in the April issue of Foreign Affairs* writes : 


Professor Bertil Ohlen, leader of Sweden’s Liberal Party... 
felt that neither in the short run nor in the long run is it desirable 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to develop such a form of economic collaboration among the States _ 
of Western Europe as would tend to become an obstacle to the further _ 


expansion of economic relations between democratic Europe and the 
United States of America, or reduce the economic intercourse that 


now exists. . . . Such a line of reasoning is even more natural for — 
Norway than it is for Sweden. ... The problem of European union © 
. is one problem among many which face us within our North | 


Atlantic community. 
Dr. Lange calls attention to the possibilities latent in Atlantic 


community integration which, from the economic and even political i 
nature of the case, are not held by Western Europe. Some eight — 


years before, a predecessor of Dr. Lange wrote: “‘ As an Atlantic 
people we want above all a strong organised collaboration between 
the two great Atlantic Powers: the British Empire and the United 
States. This is our primary concern and the very condition of our 
participation in any international order in Europe.” + The author 
of these remarks was Mr. Trygve Lie. 
_ The mere fact that Mr. Lie can be quoted in so unexpected a sense 
shows that we are. here dealing with the periphery of an argument 
which has much more to it than Scandinavian interests. At the 
core of Atlantic integration, as the central keep of the fortress, are 
Anglo-American relations. On the other hand, at the present the 
most vigorous advocates of a High Atlantic Council for Peace, complete 
with secretariat, are MM. Bidault and Schuman. Speaking in Lyons 
on April 16th, 1950, M. Bidault, seizing for France the moral lead, 
said: “I believe it would be wise and opportune to create an Atlantic 
Council, which would control and guide the developments of the 
Atlantic community in the two inseparable spheres of defence and 
economy, with the hope of adding thereto the political sphere without 
too much delay.” These aspirations were endorsed and emphasised 
by the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Lester 
Pearson, in his Pilgrim speech of May roth, 1950. d 
When, in 1925, I first advocated Anglo-American union I was 
ignorant of Andrew Carnegie’s pamphlet, A Look Ahead, although I 
was acquainted with the work of Goldwin Smith, and my advocacy 
rested upon geopolitical grounds. Inspection of the map showed that 
the British Commonwealth, India apart, was spread in half-moon 
shape around the United States, and considerations of defence alone 
indicated the wisdom of its re-integration and the undoing of the evil 
work of Lord North. It was not until 1939 that, reflecting upon such 
arguments as those of Professor Gilbert Murray, that the cession of 
sovereignty was only practicable among like-minded nations, in my 
* Foreign Affairs, April, 1950, pp. 444ff. 


+ Quoted in my Anglo-American Union as Nucleus of World Federation (Macmillan), 
1942. 
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Anglo-Saxony and its Tradition* I stated the case in terms of common 
cultural factors which could contribute to like-mindedness. It was 
the Republican candidate, Wendell L. Willkie, who, in January, 1941, 
put forward concrete political proposals, set forth in my One Anglo- 
American Nation (1941). 

These proposals were for a social and economic union of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, with reciprocal citizenship 
and—interesting as coming from so distinguished an American—free 
migration (presumably with such restrictions as obtain in Canada). 
While we thought at that time in Anglo-American terms, not forgetting 
Mr. Churchill’s proposals to France, since most of Europe was under 
Hitler’s control, we certainly were not thinking in terms negative to 
Russia. Nevertheless, Mr. Forrest Davis, in his brilliant book The 
Atlantic System (1941), and Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his United States 
Foreign Policy (1944), both pointed out that the historical policy of 
enemies of Britain and of the United States has been to seek to divide 
the two; and it may well be conjectured that any country which 
objects to Anglo-American integration is no friend of either country. © 

For myself I would, nevertheless, prefer to speak in United Nations 
terms and always to refer to the Union of the Majority Powers, who 
-are, as Mr. Byrnes once said, morally entitled to insist upon their 
majority right to implement their common will, on behalf of the whole 
world, and to “ maintain the union.”” This would produce no ambigu- 
ity in our relations with South-East Asia. It would emphasise that 
we move within the framework of the United Nations, whose Charter, 
anyhow, makes no provision for legal secession. 

There is, however, not only a geographical but also a constitutional 
issue. The arguments of the authors of The Federalist, Henry Clay’s 
phrase (which occurs in Gibbon) “federal union,’”’ the declaration 
of Andrew Jackson about maintaining the union, the policy of Lincoln 
in dealing with the secessionist minority of the South which sought to 
sabotage the union, were all certainly well present in the minds of 
the group of distinguished Americans who last year gathered around 
Mr. Justice Owen Roberts, recently of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with their programme. They were aware of the success 
of the North American experiment of federation which had not atten- 
ded either the early confederation or the South American experiment 
of independent sovereignties. They included Mr. Robert Patterson, 
sometime Secretary of War, Mr. William Clayton, sometime Under 
Secretary of Economic Affairs, and Mr. Herbert Agar.j Broadly they 
accepted, without doctrinaire emphasis, the principles of Clarence 
Streit. Members of this group gave valuable evidence before the 
Senatorial commission of inquiry on the Atlantic Pact. In April, 1949, 
‘they came out with a resolution (Senate resolution 57) urging the 

President to 


Invite the democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact 
to name delegates representing their principal political parties to 
meet this year with delegates of the United States in a Federal Conven- 
tion to explore how far their peoples . . . can apply among them, within 
the framework of the United Nations, the principle of free federal union. 


It will be noted that the reference to “ this year” is to the year when 


* Anglo-Saxony and its Tradition (Macmillan, New York), published in Britain as 


The Anglo-Saxon Tradition. 
tt fs perhaps permissible to say that it seems deplorable that no equivalent society 


has been established hitherto in Britain. 
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the resolution is passed by the Senate and that the Convention is 
only asked “to explore.” . 

On July 26th, 1949, this resolution was sponsored in the United States 
Senate by twenty senators, led by Senator E. Kefauver of Tennessee. 
It goes to the Senate sub-committee, presided over by Senator Thomas 
of Utah, for examination. Broadly the Department of State, at a time 
when the position of the Secretary of State himself has been loaded 
with difficulties, has been critical of the vigorous injection of the 


federal union issue which, it was conceived, might lead rather to } 


dissension than to co-operation. 
Democratic unionism is here more important, in my view, than 


federal unionism, although historically the two policies may be | 
intimately related in theory. It is well to avoid what Admiral Mahan, | 
on this very theme, called “ the bondage of the letter.” During the — 


war I ventured to put forward an argument which was taken up as 
aim one by Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his United States War Aims (1944), 


for “‘ organic consultation’ between the Allied countries, involving | 
the normal routine interchange of personnel at all levels and of plans. — 
From this a habit of regular co-operation would grow up, which could 


_ later be appropriately expressed in constitutional forms. On such a 
practical basis the classical difference between “ 
and “‘functionalists’’ (whose views have been ably expressed by 
Dr. Mitrany) can be resolved. The progress from casual co-operation 
to union, and, in some cases, from loose confederatism to federation, 
springs from the will to integrate, although David Hume, in his Essays, 
is right in asserting that the institution confirms the habit. Anyhow 
it has to be confessed that within the British Commonwealth and the. 
United Kingdom alike the word “ federation ’’ lacks emotional reson- 
ance. It should, however, in fairness be said that, at the highest levels, 
certain persons in the United Kingdom have rather tended to favour 
a federal solution as alone offering adequate protection to the weaker 
political units. 

Relying upon the preference of the President for regional organisa- 
tion within the United Nations framework, which he reiterated to 
me in May, 1949, recently more modest proposals were submitted 
to Vice-President Alben Barkley, and drew a favourable response. 
These proposals were for the organised rallying of opinion to the 
Atlantic Pact, with attention to the proper dissemination of the ideas 
involved ; the taking of “ measures to combat propaganda in any 
country member of the Atlantic Pact adverse to other members of 
the Atlantic Pact’ ; and “ to explore the possibilities of more intimate 
union among the countries.” It will be recalled that clause 2 of the 
Atlantic Pact, which rests upon determination ‘to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilisation of these peoples, founded on 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law,” 
says: 

The parties will contribute towards the further development 
of peaceful and friendly international relations strengthening these 
institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the principles 


upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting condi- 
tions of stability and well-being. 


Clause 10 states that the association is an open and not exclusive one. 
It will, incidentally, be noted that only what is implicit in this pact 
can be carried into effect, with binding force, without reference back 
for further discussion in Congress. 


constitutionalists ”’ _ 
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While maintaining as goal the objects, for example, set out by 
Wendell Willkie (who never forgot the yet further goal of “‘ One 
World’), and even while hoping with M. Bidault that the union, 
to be effective, may take a political form at some early date, it is yet 
these questions of presenting a common defence front, and, construc- 
tively, both a common economic front and a common front in ideas 
| and propaganda, which must come first. Incidentally there is no reason 
| why positive steps for association, such as the renunciation as between 
the States of all means of mass destruciion, joint control of atomic 
weapons, reaffirmation of the Pact of Paris and relaxation of frontier 
restrictions, should not take place forthwith. As touching ideas and 
propaganda, the need has been clamant for long (cf. letter from Dr. 
Stephen Bede, formerly Hungarian Ambassador in London, in New 
York Herald Tribune, April 17th, 1950). In the speeches of Senator 
William Benton of Connecticut, on March 23rd, and on “ truth as a 
weapon,’ of President Truman, on April 2oth, it has received belated 
but emphatic recognition. 

As Senator Benton says: “Our weakness, our Achilles heel, 
springs from a failure of analysis, a failure to accept the basic pro- 
position that the struggle for minds and for the loyalty of mankind 
}is the heart of the matter.” It is not by the incredibly expensive 
hydrogen bomb nor is it even by the vast expendable masses of the Red 
Army that the Soviet Union has made its great advances since 1945. 
On the contrary it has been by diplomacy and by the relatively 
inexpensive war of ideas, of propaganda and of a fifth column that the 
Soviets have succeeded so remarkably. By blowing on the trumpets 
of propaganda they have been able to raze the walls of so many 
Jerichoes. It has not even been the case that their propaganda, as 
“a weapon of truth,” has felt constrained to correspond to actual 
Kremlin behaviour. 

Here, then, is a vast and immediate field for constructive Majority 
Power co-operation, which yet requires at the beginning some very 
hard and careful brain work lest we end more divided than we began. 
It must be a field for trained minds before it can be a field for slogan 
writers. We need “an overall plan of ideological strategy ’’—and the 
commonsense ability not only to pour in dollars but to explain why 
dollars are being poured in. As Mr. Vishinsky said recently in 
Berlin : ‘‘ We shall conquer the world not with atom bombs but with 
something the Americans cannot produce—with our ideas, our 
brains.” It is being left much too much to civil servants to meet 

that challenge. As the very democratic President of Germany recently 
_remarked, the result is a very expensive but very pathetic failure. 
The mentors did not even agree among themselves. I have faith that 
- the fundamental work—as fundamental as the Marxian or the Jefferson- 
ian ideas—can be done. The English-speaking peoples have never 
lacked creative powers here. But I don’t think that recent Unesco 
symposia have provided us at all with the model of how to do it. 
The fault here has lain, as Signor Croce protests, not in the execution 
but in the over-sanguine facility of the original design. All that 
M. Maritain can urge is that this synthesis of theories might succeed 
in practice by declaring a moratorium on thought. 

The concept of Atlantic Union, as we see it to-day, springs from 
the unhappy failure of the United Nations to function as was hoped 
at San Francisco when its Charter was drawn up. That Charter, 
which could fairly be described as “‘ half.a league backwards,”’ drew 
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with an optimism that flew in the face of history upon the credit of 
Great Power co-operation and, indeed, unanimity. Atlantic Union 
also owes a great deal to certain needs that have revealed themselves 
in the course of a couple of years of close discussion and a year of 
operation of the European Council at Strasburg. Some statesmen 
from the beginning, but others more recently, have recognised that, 


despite all talk of “a Third Force,’ neutral between the U.S.A. and © 


the U.S.S.R., or endeavouring mediation between Anglo-Saxon ideas 
and Kremlin totalitarianism and ‘“‘ neutral between good and evil”’ 
—a theme of which the fallacy and poltroonery was exposed in 1938 
—European Union remained hollow and incomplete without whole- 
hearted British enthusiasm and the closest possible co-operation with 
the United States. This last, anyhow, has been finding the arms for 
defence and the money for reconstruction. 

From the moment of the acceptance of Marshall aid European 
exclusiveness was dead, although certain people in the United States 
oddly continued to press for the formation within eighteen months 


of a political unit breaking across national frontiers, while declaring _ 


that the formation of a like unit which included the United States 


could take fifty years. From the point of view of defence it had yet | 


to be recognised that America was at least as deeply touched—many 
would say more deeply—as a Europe already devastated. It has, 
therefore, been a matter for satisfaction to those deeply concerned for 
Atlantic Union that so many voices have been raised from inside 
Europe in its favour. . 

From the British point of view Atlantic Union, even of a modest 
kind, obviates the gravest of the difficulties which were felt in 
the case of European Union. Integration is not solely with an 
area with a lower workers’ standard of living, but, in this case, 
with a higher standard area. From the point of view of the United 
Kingdom, whereas European Union tended to endeavour the 
amalgamation of markets essentially competitive, Atlantic Union 
can provide that wider economic area, in which Britain can trade 
her still great stock-in-trade of commercial and craft skill for 
reciprocal advantages, and which indeed may be the sole long-term 
way out of her economic difficulties, due largely to an_ historical 
change of position. Further, within the framework of Atlantic Union, 
those patriotic and constitutional embarrassments are resolved which 
make it difficult for Britain, in a current phrase, to contemplate 
“ swopping the Anzacs for Benelux.” In the colonial area a closer 
association with the United States, moreover, would be not a draw- 
back but an advantage. And if the American is to be taxed for this 
development under President Truman’s “ Point Four ”’ he is entitled 
to be represented. Such co-partnership will be infinitely happier if 
America is given encouragement in the sentiment expressed by the then 
Secretary of State General George Marshall, when he referred, at a 
Pilgrim Dinner in London, to “the mother country.’”’ Although to 
evaluate such sentimental bonds objectively may be prudence, to 
ce them is either unpleasant prejudice or political folly and often 

oth. 

From the European point of view the project of unification is over- 
shadowed by the problem of Germany. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, at 
the Luxembourg conference of the Nowvelles Equipes at which I 
had the honour of leading the British delegation in January, 1948, 
endorsed the formula, “a federal but united Germany in a federal 
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but united Europe.”’ His recent statement that a German national 
sentiment, as distinct from German chauvinism, should be encouraged 
is wise. Provided that it is directed into democratic and “ good 
European Channels it is the best antidote alike to chauvinism and 
to Kremlinism, to the black Fascism and to the red. Irrespective of 
the views of Generals Montgomery, Clay and de Gaulle about the train- 
‘Ing of German soldiers (which many Germans may not want) on the 
frontier of the West, and of the political need to unite the whole of 
Germany to Bonn, the return of Germany, as of Japan, to a position of 
political prominence in the international scene is quite inevitable. 
Nor do we wish to see another Rapallo. How then is the German 
domination of Europe, in mere terms of population, to be avoided ? 
Is it to be the total bringing in of Britain and the sacrifice of the 
Commonwealth ? The answer must be that a Germany which 
must needs loom large in the West European scene readily falls 
into place in the Atlantic framework. And, it may be added, so 
does Ireland fall into place. The Scandinavian view I have quoted 
already. 

_ There are obvious objections to the word “ Atlantic.’ To speak 
of “ East-West relations”’ is no less misleading and tacitly hands 
over a resurgent Asia to the party which still chooses to call itself 
Bolshevik. What actually we are concerned with is the integration 
of these units, one of which is a Commonwealth which includes—and, 
on racial grounds, it is highly desirable should continue to include— 
vast populations in the Orient. We need to stamp on all doctrines 
| of Rassen-Theorie as basically anti-Christian. What is required is a 
/ common policy in the East supporting a strong India, a strong demo- 
cratic China (instead of watching for its dissolution) and the resurgent 
nationalism of the East. What is required is to apply to Asia the policy 
which, a century ago, to the great advantage of British prestige, 
George Canning applied to Europe and South America. There is 
something provincial even in ‘ Europeanism ” or any form of “ conti- 
nentalism.’”’ We need here a common policy of the Union of the 
Majority Powers. 

By an unexpected irony of history it is the French, in their exposed 
position, who are making a bid for the moral leadership about which 
the British have talked, by advocating a plan of which the core is 
nevertheless Anglo-American integration. Perhaps it is very fortunate 
that it should be so. For decades the whole European continent 
has talked, as both Lenin and Hitler talked, about “ the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers,” but the English (or British or ‘‘ Commonwealthers ”’) and 
Americans have looked askance at the term. In Britain there has 
been foolish and even dishonest talk about ‘“‘ Britain becoming a forty- 

‘ninth State.’’ Were we talking at all in these constitutional terms 
we could reply that the United Kingdom with Ireland constitutes 
at least five States, of England, Scotland, Wales, Eire and Ulster. 
Some Irish here might prefer to lose a vote. The Commonwealth 
easily comprises fifty political units or States, Canada having 
ten. 

In fact, however, with the deepest respect to Messrs. Streit, Curtis, 
Culbertson and Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, we are not talking as yet 
in these terms of discourse nor is politics a form of contract bridge. 
We are talking in terms of high urgency, before one of the greatest 
threats that this country or the West has ever confronted, and about 
the final choice to be made before man, for technical reasons, must 
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abandon all expectation of fighting, even for freedom. “To me war 
is not only the cruellest but the most senseless method of settling 
international disputes.”’ Who will disagree with Mr. Neville Chamber- | 
lain ? * But we are here talking about whether the pacific world of the — 
future is to be free, thanks to a collective security to enforce peace, or 
bond, a world of personal dignity or a totalitarian desolation called — 
peace. The technology of war is producing a situation where most — 
men are going to prefer peace with slavery to war with freedom: 
they will ask for security at all costs. The issue then is of the 
final political shape of our society, and we are at the cross-roads _ 
now. | 
Over a century ago, when the embryonic Monroe-Canning Doctrine | 
was under discussion, James Madison wrote : “‘ With the British power _ 
and navy combined with our own, we have nothing to fear from the 
rest of the world ; and in the great struggle of the epoch between liberty © 
and despotism we owe it to ourselves to maintain the former, in this 
hemisphere at least.” ‘‘ We should the most sedulously nourish,” | 
wrote Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘a cordial friendship.” It is improbable | 
that what has emerged from the London discussion this May will satisfy — 
the full French hopes. Inevitably it is a cautious exploration of that _ 
for which some of us have looked for so long. There will be some who © 
will urge that, to placate our enemies, we should sell into penal servi- — 
tude our friends. It will, however, be unfortunate if an American. 
opinion which, dashed in Strasburg, is prepared to make great sacrifices — 
for the Atlantic proposal, is discouraged unduly in building a great 
nucleus of nations indissolubly united to enforce the peace that the 
majority wills, with possibly a similar forum, in which that will may 
be made articulate, to that which the Strasburg Assembly provides. | 
In the words of Mr. Ernest Bevin during the war : “ I always feel that 
the practicality of a thing is determined by the will of the people who 
are called upon to carry it out. If there is no will, it is compara- 
tively easy to say that a thing is impracticable.” 
GEORGE CATLIN. 


BONN AND ITS PARLIAMENT. 


OTHING marks more strongly the division of Germany into two 

wholly different parts than the selection of Bonn as temporary 

capital of the Federal Republic of Germany, or, to give it its 
proper name, Bundesrepublik Deutschland. This “ Western Germany ” 
(as it is generally called in the Press) could be compared with Great 
Britain for size of territory and population. It must be unique that so 
bigaState should select as capital a town of less than 100,000inhabitants. 
As the capital had to be somewhere reasonably central between the 
North Sea and the Alps there was actually very little choice. Cologne is 
a shambles, and so is Mainz. The choice was limited between Frankfurt 
headquarters of the American zone, and Bonn. Opponents of Bonn 
maintain that Chancellor Adenauer’s pressure weighted the scales: 
he preferred his Catholic Rhineland to Protestant Hessen. They hold 
also that if the final vote had not been secret many northern deputies 
would not have dared to vote for Bonn only to suit their personal 
convenience. They criticise further the fact that the transfer of the al- 


* The Struggle for Peace. By Neville Chamberlain, Hutchinson. 1939. p. 6. 
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teady Frankfurt-domiciled Ministries to Bonn costs millions of marks. 
This financial argument could easily be shot so full of holes as to sink it 
imstantaneously, and by now it is only heard of from the Frankfurt 
citizenry and from those civil servants there who had at long last 
got home and family together again. ’ 

More objective observers hold that the choice of Bonn was the best 
/because it stresses beyond the shadow of a suspicion the makeshift 
‘structure of the present situation. For the future, when East and West 

Germany are united again, Berlin remains the ultimate goal as capital. 
If Frankfurt—a great city of illustrious traditions, and once before a 
German capital—had been selected it would have worried Berlin now 
and might later have rivalled Berlin for the permanency. No such 
rivalry need be feared from obviously temporary Bonn. Moreover, 
when the choice of Bonn was being discussed, the British offered the 
German Government the withdrawal of all occupation troops from the 
new capital. It would have been impossible for the Americans 
to offer the same inducement of troop withdrawal from Frankfurt, 
which is so much the pivot of their administration that it almost 
‘resembles the capital of a new State of the Union. The British offer 
to remove all foreign troops from the seat of German Government was 
psychologically the soundest move yet in British occupation policy. 
No Allied uniform whatsoever is seen in Bonn, no signs in foreign 
languages, no Allied verbotens to German civilians, no requisitioned 
houses and cafés. At least in this town the Germans can feel entirely 
at home again. Only the German tricolour flies here, and the complete 
outward absence of foreign occupation gives Government and Parlia- 
ment the self-respect to which they are entitled. 

When one arrives in Bonn, as I did in the early evening, one’s first 
impression is that of the real Bonn, a pretty, pleasant, provincial town, 
with all the soothing air of a spa, a town to which rentiers retire—and 
quite a few of them, at one time, must have been very rich, to judge 
by their houses or villas. Until now, Bonn’s only claim to fame abroad 
was that of arather select university. All the Emperors’ sons and grand- 
sons studied here, as did, among others, the present Chancellor. I 
happened to walk round the cemetery one afternoon and passed the 
grave of Beethoven’s mother, of Schiller’s wife, of Schopenhauer’s 
sister and of Wagner’s friend, Mathilde von Wesendonck, which seems 
a pretty high average for the type of people Bonn attracted. 

Few Rhenish towns have been so beautifully planned, but that 
was long the main occupation of its princely potentates. There is 
one Allee as wide as the Champs Elysées, and everywhere beautiful 
buildings have been spaced with an eye for vistas, either the river, 
or the blue contours of the nearby Siebengebirge Mountains. In October 
and December, 1944, two daylight raids, designed to get the barracks 
and the Rhine bridge, destroyed instead some of the finest parts of the 
old town. Beethoven’s birthplace just escaped, as did the noble, I,000 
years old, many-spired Minster, of which the cloisters are still choked 
with rubble. Facing the spacious Court gardens, the one time princely 
palace, a lovely baroque structure and used as a university these last 
hundred years, is little but a shell. In the centre of the main facade 
a lead statue of the Madonna, called ‘‘ Regina Pacis,”’ survived the 
blitz, as she had done previous fires and the destruction which followed 
French occupation after the French Revolution. 

Many high, blue-painted notice boards, erected at traffic-strategic 
corners of Bonn, list in big white letters the whereabouts and direction 
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of the various Ministries, none of them housed in a building that was 
ever meant for Governmental purposes. The Chancellery, for instance, 
is the one-time Zoological Institute, where the stuffed mammals had | 
to make way for civil servants. If this sounds like a wisecrack I hasten | 
to add that it is not meant to be one—civil servants are, on the whole, | 
the most maligned profession in the world. For readiness to help I } 
rank the officials of the new Germany high. This is all the more sur- | 
prising, in view of the overcrowded, makeshift arrangements, the length 
of their working day, and the pace which has been set. Everybody is 
at his desk at eight in the morning ; everybody still appears to be at it 
by seven in the evening ; more often than not they lunch at their desk. | 

This lust for work appears most strikingly in the Bundeshaus. There — 
is no Parliament building like it in the world. Having to stamp one | 
out of the ground, so to say, within a few months, they took over a © 
teachers’ training college which in itself was a model of modern archi- 
tecture, a bold sweep of long, straight lines, broken up by square 
blocks and wide low windows. To make the erstwhile college fit its 
new purpose a four-storey wing was added to each side of the existing — 
building, and towards the riverside a huge square Assembly Hall was 
fitted to it. Completed in record time, its pleasing and effective 
appearance is matched by the efficiency and by the taste of its interior 
planning. 

The Bundeshaus lies on the outskirts of the town proper—another 
point in which it is uncommon as a Parliament building. I went straight 
there on the first evening of my arrival, since I had spotted from the 
train the vast expanse of lighted windows. Even at that late hour 
cars were pulling up, the entrance hall a beehive. Huge reflectors— 
to dispense with street-lamps—lit up the entire fagade. The frost- 
veined evergreen trees looked most picturesque against corners of 
dazzling white, broken by the aluminium-framed doors and windows. 
Opposite the main entrance is the car park, for the highest dignitaries 
in the land. Neat signs indicate where the limousines of the Chancellor, 
of the President of each House, of the Federal Ministers, are to be 
parked. Immediately beyond it lies the Press House, a long, brand-new 
block, where the representatives of the principal German and foreign 
agencies and newspapers each have their own room. 

The Parliament building itself has not only flights of private and 
committee rooms and offices for all the parties and party leaders but 
every convenience that one can think of, from a barber’s shop to a post 
office. The restaurant is so long that entering it, one but dimly sees the 
far end, Painted in cream with a slight gold ribbing, the ceiling is one 
bed of single bulbs set in simple round bronze fittings, which gives a 
starry effect. The outside wall, all windows and glass doors, looks out 
on the rock garden beyond which flows the Rhine. As the head waiter 
is enormously tall, impeccable of dress and manners, and has a head 
like Furtwangler, he has been nicknamed “ Lord Ober” (oberkellner 
being the German equivalent for head waiter). 

All this may sound rather “ ritzy,” but here again the effect has been 
reached by simple, severe modernity. The vestibule leading to the 
Chamber is lined with orange-red rubber, broken by white lines which 
give it spaciousness. The Chamber itself has nothing of the twilight 
Gothic of Westminster or of the grand-opera plush of the Paris or Rome 
parliaments. Each of the 410 deputies has his own black desk and green 
leather upholstered armchair, and sets of four or six desks are placed so 
that one can easily pass. In front of them all rises the rostrum, the 
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Ministerial benches to the right, the seats for the Bundesrat (the Second 
Chamber) formed by the representatives of the twelve Lander (or States) 
to the left of the Speaker’s chair. He is flanked by an assistant at each 
side. Directly underneath him, garlanded by a battery of microphones, 
is the platform from which Ministers and deputies have to address 
Parliament (nobody may speak from his seat), below which sit the 

| stenographers. 

The German “‘ Commons ”’ gives the effect of being as square as a 
box, as high as it is long, as wide as it is high. The ceiling is something 
quite startling at first. It is divided into hundreds of squares, every 
alternate Square lined by Neon tubes, so that the ceiling looks like a 
cast-iron grill, not wrought of iron, but of lines of light. Public and Press 
share a balcony set back along the rear wall, with 300 seats alone for 
| journalists. From every seat even the poorest speaker can be followed 
without cupping an ear. The only decoration of the right and of the 
front walis is an immense darkish-green silk curtain ; only behind the 
Speaker (next to whose seat stands a large silk black, red and gold 
German flag) is there a span of white damask, with the outline of the 
coats-of-arms of the twelve Lander. 

The left wall, in all its gigantic dimensions of width and height, is all 
glass ; in fact, two such glass walls within a space of two feet insure 
that the deputies are not frozen in winter or boiled in summer. From 
every seat one looks out on the decorative rock garden and, beyond tall 
poplars, over the Rhine. And what a view! The glass wall is a perma- 
ment frame of an ever-changing picture, the sun gold on the trees and 
on the spires of the right-bank townships. Most fascinating is the river 
- itself, this lordly expanse of water, an historic stream of destiny and the 
- main artery of workaday German life. 

I spent two weeks in Bonn to study the political face of the new Ger- 
many. As Parliament sits every Wednesday, Thursday and Friday I 
attended six plenary sessions and, besides eating most of my meals in 
the deputies’ dining-room, I made it my duty to read right through the 
200 closely printed pages of biographies in the parliamentary Who’s 
Who. I became known as virtually the only man with such (not 
entirely literary) stamina ! All the same, it proved most illuminating 
reading. 

There are 402 Abgeordnete, or deputies (plus eight from the Western 
zones of Berlin, who may take part in the debates, but cannot vote, 
as Berlin is not technically part of the Federal Republic). They were 
chosen by an electorate of 24 million people, of which 90 per cent.—a 
most encouragingly high percentage—went to the polls. In the pre- 
ceding years every German man and woman had gone through the 
elaborate sieve of a questionnaire, to be signed on oath. There were five 
classifications in this document, which was designed to examine former 
' loyalty, or otherwise, to the Nazis: chief culprits, heavy offenders, 
minor offenders, nominal party members and non-Nazis. Only the last 
two categories, obviously the largest, could vote and could be elected. 
As the Nazi Party had 9 million registered members it would have been 
impossible to bar so large a slice of the population entirely, without 
creating a vacuum and a dangerously big army of outlaws. 

What struck me first; on looking down at the parliamentary benches, 
was the very small number of women deputies—less than a full score. 
Equally obvious was the impression that there are few young men and 
even fewer greybeards. The average age works out at 49. Very striking 
is the good general attendance ; the benches are almost always full. 
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Cynics may argue that such regular attendance is partly due to the fact — 


that apart from their salary of about £50 a month they also get £2 Ios. 
for every day of attendance ; but then, it costs them that to pay for 
hotel and food (they have free railway vouchers or get an allowance if 
they travel by car). The real explanation of scrupulous attendance is _ 
the German sense of duty. Not only the plenary sessions, but the party 

meetings and the committee meetings (the Bonn Parliament has fifteen _ 
different technical committees, each made up, in proportion to party | 
strength, of specialists on the subject) are as fully attended as the plen- — 
ary sessions, and they begin as early as 9.30 a.m. 

To expedite business, voting is done by a show of hands. Only when — 
the rivalry between “‘ Ayes” and “‘ Noes” is very close are votes 
counted. I witnessed the ratification of the E.R.P. agreement with the - 
U.S.A. Ina packed house only six hands went up against it—those _ 
of the Communists present. When the President (as the Speaker is 
called here) recalled that this was the first international treaty into 
which the new Germany had freely entered as an equal partner there 
was an outburst of applause on all the benches, whereas, as a rule, — 
applause is only given by the party to which the speaker belongs. . 
The level of speeches is surprisingly high ; they are kept short and to the 
point, and are usually effectively delivered. 

The first real Parliament since 1933 has as yet few outstanding per- 
sonalities. Apart from the invalid Socialist leader, Dr. Schumacher, the 
most fascinating figure is that of the great economist of the Socialist 
Party who is by far the finest orator of the Bundestag—Professor Carlo 
Schmid, the son of a German father and a French mother, born in the 
South of France. His face resembles Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s in the latter’s 
more benign moods; his bulk is that of the late Lord Castlerosse ; 
his friends have nicknamed him “ Monte Carlo.” 

Historically the most venerable figure is the oldest deputy, 
Paul Loebe. From 1920-33 he was the highly respected President 
of the Reichstag, until Hermann Goring succeeded him. In 
the lean years that followed he was not even allowed to return to 
his old profession of journalism, and existed by proof correcting, until 
he was arrested after the attempt on Hitler’s life. Louise Schroeder, 
the courageous Lord Mayor of Berlin under the blockade, is another 
member of note. Among colourful personalities whom I met was Prince 
Fugger, a scion of the old family with whom originated the earliest 
forerunner of what we now know as newspapers, the Fugger Letters. 
An old acquaintance was the Secretary for State, Dr. Punder, chief of 
the Reich Chancellery under Briining, and at present rumoured to 
be chosen as the first post-war German Consul-General in London. 
Dismissed in 1933, the concentration camp caught up with him in 
1944. 

Of the 410 deputies more than a hundred are prefixed as “ Dr.” 
Few of them, however, are physicians. High officials, what we would call 
lord mayors, or the equivalent of County Council chairmen (rightly 
a profession here), head the list of the professions, with, as close runners- 
up, lawyers, journalists (including some editors-in-chief), teachers, 
professors, farmers and trade union officials. Every occupation is 
represented among the 410 representatives of the nation—from a 
butcher to the last commodore of the “ Norddeutscher-Lloyd,”’ who 
achieved the sporting success of slipping the crack German liner, 
Bremen, home from America through the British blockade after the 
1939 war was declared—no mean feat. As to the most prominent sur- 
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names—the Smiths and the Browns of Germany—th 

Meyers, five Millers, five Schmidts, and only one eee ere 
There are quite a number of Protestant clergymen among the 

deputies, even in the Socialist ranks, but only one Catholic priest. He 

is one of the two Independent deputies—Dr. Franz Ott, a demagogue of 

the Father Coughlin type, elected in a refugee constituency. Here he 

wears mufti, since the 1948 Fulda conference of the hierarchy forbade 


| priests to be candidates. His curacy has been taken from him by his 


bishop, but he is still allowed to say mass. 

I mentioned already that I had taken the trouble of reading through 
the entire German parliamentary Who’s Who—from Adenauer to 
Zuhlke. It is an experience which I can recommend to those who still 
look at present-day Germany through a glass darkly. Here are some 
lines which I marked as I worked my way through 400 biographies, 
and every quotation stands for a different deputy. ‘‘ Dismissed for 
political reasons. Politically persecuted. Had to flee. Penal servitude 
and subsequent concentration camp. Fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
Arrested by Gestapo at the age of 23. Escaped arrest by flight. Twice 
tried by Nazi People’s Court. Many times arrested. Arrested after the 
attempt on Hitler’s life on July 2oth, 1944. Tried forh gh treason (smug- 
gling Socialist newspaper into Nazi Germany). Concentration camp and 
punitive battalion at Eastern Front. Forbidden to follow profession. 
Six years unemployed because politically suspect. Dismissed for politi- 
cal unreliability (one a book-keeper, another a horticulturist). Not 
allowed to finish university studies. Farm taken away in 1933. Ten 


years’ penal servitude. Former Minister of Finance ; dismissed 1933, 
_ became hotel ledger-clerk. Escaped arrest by flight. Had to emigrate.”’ 


Such simple records of individual courage run like a golden thread 
through these biographies. In that of the youngest deputy it says : 
“ Between 1936-45, three years’ penal servitude, four years’ concentra- 
tion camp, two years’ punitive battalion Eastern Front.”’ Another dep- 
uty spent his twelve yearsfrom the coming to power of Hitler right to the 
end of the war between the three nightmares. I am certainly no friend of 
the Communists, but one must admit that their deputies’ anti-Hitler 
record is quite amazing. Leibbrand, twelve years in concentration 
camp ; Paul, four years’ concentration camp and eight years’ penal ser- 
itude ; Reimer, who fled to France in 1933, was arrested by the French 
as a German in September, 1939, and after three years in a French 
prison delivered into the hands of the Gestapo. 

The Socialist record is equally impressive. Professor Brill, a former 
Secretary of State, got ten years’ penal servitude and was sent to Buch- 
enwald after his term was out, only to be freed at the end of the war. 
Dr. Gorlinger, the present Lord Mayor of Cologne, was delivered up by 
France to the Gestapo ; Heussler, now Lord Mayor of Dortmund, had 


years of concentration camp. Some were luckier and managed to keep 


just a frontier ahead of the Gestapo ; one can only guess at what those 
flights, first to Austria, then to Czechoslovakia, then to France, then to 
England or Sweden or Cairo meant. On a few the gods smiled. Socialist 
Professor Bade (now the internationally renowned director of the World 
Economics Institute of the University of Kiel) was made adviser to 
the Ankara Government the moment he reached the safety of Turkish 
soil. Erich Ollenhauer, the present brilliant Socialist Party organiser, 
found helpful shelter in England as did Dr. Litkens, who lectured 
at London University. One, Dr. Mommer, who, after he had sat 
out his first term as a Gestapo prisoner, escaped to Belgium, managed 
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to remain undiscovered on a farm in Southern France right through | 
the war. | 

The President of Parliament, Dr. Kéhler—an economist of distinc- | 
tion, but dismissed in 1933 from all functions—only escaped certain 
death since he lay ill at death’s door the day the Gestapo called for } 
him, as late as January, 1945. Deputy Jahn wormed his way through ~ 
eleven countries before finding a refuge in England. Others, like the 
present Minister, Jakob Kaiser, were hunted all over Germany but 
managed to stay underground for a year on end. Reading through what 
sounds like abbreviated notes for scenarios for thrillers one cannot help 
feeling how big a number of brave, good and just men there still were in 
Nazi Germany. 

There is another thread, one of blood, that runs with equally mono- 
tonous insistence through the pages of these biographies. “ Served in 
both world wars. P.O.W. Badly wounded. Five years a prisoner in 
Soviet Russia.’ And finally comes the exodus caused by total defeat ; 
here, again, every quotation is from a different life story : “ Imprisoned 
by Czechs in 1945, fifteen months’ camp. Exiled. Forced to leave ~ 
home in Poland.” It seems simple, but these people had spent all their 
life in these countries where they were born, albeit as a member of 
minority. There are in all ninety-two deputies who are exiles and have. 
lost everything—their home, their farm, business or practice. During the © 
last year their number has been swollen by those who had to flee from 
Eastern Germany because they opposed the fusion of their own party — 
into the Communist People’s Front. Verhaftet (arrested), entlassen 
(released), ausgewiesen (deported), geflohen (fled) are the verbs which 
most frequently occur. If the Gestapo did not get them the Poles 
or the Czechs, and in recent years the East German Communists, 
did. 

After dinner one evening my vis-a-vis, Dr. Trischler, lighting his 
cigar, remarked: “‘Do you know, this is my third Parliament ? 
I was born in Yugoslavia, was first a deputy in Belgrade, and after my 
homeland was ceded to Hungary, delegated to the Budapest Diet.” 
I asked the third man at our table, who had been silent hitherto, what 
his story was. “I was lucky,’’ he smiled. ‘‘ I was a factory worker. 
Dismissed when Hitler came to power I decided that with the money I 
had saved I would do what I had always wanted to—become a qualified 
engineer. So at the age of thirty I took my seat on a grammar school 
bench, and I had just managed my matriculation for the university 
when I was called up for the army. That finished that ! ”’ 

One deputy intrigued me as I watched him marching up to the ros- 
trum with firm step—a young, small, dapper man, in a leather wind- 
jacket, one arm limp at his side. His face underneath the jet-black hair 
was as fiercely coloured as if heavy make-up had run. He put his spect- 
acles on that fixed mask of his face and began to speak—clear, decisive. 
When later I met him I could hardly control the shock it gave me. 
Every bit of that face was transplanted flesh. Helmuth Bazille, son of 
a former Prime Minister of Wiirttemberg, is classified by the doctors 
as 80 per cent. kriegsverletzt (wound-damaged). I watched him later 
on his bench, head bent over paper and, as the Speaker suddenly made a 
witty point, Bazille, lifting up his fearful ersatz face, laughed infec- 
tiously. Seldom before had I realised so strongly the power of a man’s 
will to survive. And that is characteristic of the Bonn Parliament. 


KEES VAN HOEK. 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION TO 
| HITLER.* 
OD Say 20 the memory of the anti-Hitler plot, which culminated on 


July 20th, 1944, wakens some bitterness in all who were person- 
ally implicated or friends of the conspirators. Some German 
nationalists are beginning to abuse this conspiracy as a new ‘‘stab in the 
_back,’’ Others condemn them as helpless, clumsy dilettanti or as weak, 
| half-hearted men who deferred the attempt on Hitler’s life much too long. 
Others again criticise the attempt itself and declare that an open revolt 
| would have been better, regardless whether it was possible or not. 
| From abroad we hear another criticism: the plotters were not true 
| patriots or not true democrats and opponents of tyranny and totali- 
tarianism, but reactionaries, monarchists, a crowd of militarists and 
| “Junkers,’’ who wished to save their social privileges, the pre-eminence 
of the military caste, their posts as officers, etc. 
I cannot discuss all these reproaches, but I must commence my 
' report by testifying to the public and private character of the men who 
lost their lives, among them friends of my own and comrades in the 
Gestapo prison. On the whole Germany has never had a conspiracy of 
a more purely moral character, truer patriots, more genuine liberals, 
| more embittered adversaries of tyranny, more sincere friends of social 
| reform, than Goerdeler and his followers. Naturally his main concern 
| for the internal reconstruction of Germany was the creation of a new and 
| better political authority, for he foresaw that Hitler’s legacy would be | 
chaos, a total destruction of all public order and all moral and political 
values. But this reconstruction should be performed in a really liberal 
way, in a modern form of federalism and self-government, in a way con- 
formable to the spirit of Stein ; Goerdeler, I feel, bore a striking resem- 
blance to this ancestor of German liberalism, physically as well as 
spiritually and politically. 

To-day, however, I shall report not on the plans of internal recon- 
struction but on the foreign relations of the plotters. What did they 
hope from abroad during their struggle against the Hitler tyranny ? 
Above all they felt there was no hope for Germany to be admitted to 

negotiations without a government worthy of trust. Goerdeler wrote 
to Field-Marshal Kluge in July, 1943: “It is self-evident that no states- 
man in the world can negotiate with criminals and fools, because no- 
body is so frivolous as to entrust the fate of his people to fools.” All the 
more he hoped that the overthrow of the Government would naNe 
an enormous effect both in internal and foreign politics ; for it wou 
reveal at last the criminal folly of the Hitler tyranny and promote 
really trustworthy men to leadership. He felt that every are 
would be brought back to the right way directly the cnn? ity oe 
‘perversity of the régime would come into the bright light of day. Ye 
what about the foreign Powers? He had formed many paren 
connections during his extensive travels abroad in 1937-39, sii ve 
in the U.S.A. and England. He was amazingly aes abou hs 
political value of these connections ; yet he trusted most to the oe 
the Western Powers would feel to stop in time the extension ol Pie. 
vism into Central and Western Europe. He preserved this fon ne 
with astonishing tenacity even in the summer of 1944; 1 Hs 
absolute and unshaken conviction that the force of a quiet, coo ie kon 
d’Etat would be far greater than all the passions of the nations an 
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troubles of politicians of the day; even in prison, long after his 
condemnation and in face of death, he clung to this idea. He felt it 
to be his personal mission to heJp ensure the victory of a sound raison 
d’ Etat in European politics by destroying the Hitler régime and rallying 


all Germans of goodwill. He believed himself to possess an unfailing |} 


recipe for reconstructing the shattered order of Europe and the world, 


for settling all differences of national interests, for ensuring a durable | 


peace. 
His “ peace plan,” often explained to his friends, was founded on the 
principles of justice, sound reason and mutual understanding. Begin- 


ning with a new settlement of the frontiers and of the most important | 


colonial questions, this scheme went on to propose certain regional 


1 
| 
| 


unions in different parts of Europe and to draft a ‘European community — 


of economic reconstruction’ and a ‘“‘ Union of European Nations.” 
Finally it proposed a ‘“‘ Union of the Nations of the World,’’ organised 
in certain institutions relating to economics, international law, interna- 
tional politics. Reading these plans in the light of events since 1945 we 


find some details antiquated or perhaps Utopian, but the fundamental — 


ideas are surprisingly up to date. I believe that there is such a thing 


as an imminent raison d’Etat in history ; to-day it compels all non- — 
totalitarian States of Europe to form a union transcending all differences — 
of passions or interests, giving up a part of their political and economic — 


sovereignty. That is precisely what Goerdeler strove for. However 


he was tragically wrong in believing that the good sense of his scheme — 


must instantly convince the whole world as soon as he succeeded in 
publishing it as the basis of negotiations which he would one day open 
as Germany’s Prime Minister. Absolutely convinced of this personal 
mission he proceeded, almost like a somnambulist, through the innumer- 
able and incredible dangers of a conspiracy continued for many years 
right up to his death. This unshakeable faith in the victory of the 
good and the reasonable was the secret of the impression he made on 
other men. His strong faith carried his fellow-plotters over the fence 
of many disappointments. Nevertheless we must ask whether he was 
not an illusionist. 

Even in their foreign relations and hopes the plotters experienced 
disenchantments again and again. The first time was in the autumn 
of 1938. All efforts of the German Foreign Office, especially of 
Weizsacker, failed to stiffen the English resistance to Hitler’s policy of 
aggression and conquest in Czechoslovakia. The German Opposition 
had hoped that England’s firmness would create a European crisis, and 
that this would make possible a generals’ insurrection long since pre- 
pared by Dr. Schacht and Generals Beck and Halder. Goerdeler, 
then in London, had not recommended military threats, but a funda- 
mental settlement of European differences in a conference of all the 


Great Powers, putting an end to Hitler’s politics of fits and starts. 


Then he proposed his “‘ plan of peace ”’ for the first time. The Munich 
conference was the greatest disappointment for all members of the 
Opposition in Germany, because it was proclaimed as a new triumph of 
the Dictator, strengthening his moral position, discouraging his antago- 
nists, encouraging him to challenge once more the peaceful Powers. In 
the spring and summer of 1939, while travelling in France and England, 
Goerdeler used the opportunity to establish personal contacts with 
leading statesmen such as Daladier, Churchill and Vansittart. He 
gained the decided impression that these men would be ready to make 
some arrangements some day with a future victorious group of the 
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German Opposition ; perhaps they would also be ready to strengthen 
| the political position of this group by certain changes in the Eastern 
| frontier. It was a sultry summer-time between the two sudden attacks 
| on Czechoslovakia and on Poland. Many members of the German 
Opposition gave warning in London of Hitler’s war-projects. Surely 
| England would have been very glad if a political transformation in 
| Germany had liberated the British from their uneasy engagements to 
| defend Poland. 
| _ This did not happen ; Poland was rapidly overrun and the Western 
Powers were menaced by a German aggression. Horrified in the highest 
| degree, the German Opposition foresaw that the conflict would expand 
| into a second world war. In many ways they tried to explore the 
| prospects of peace for Germany under a new régime. These inquiries 
| were made through the Vatican, some English agents in Switzerland, 
| American mediators and the King of the Belgians. Goerdeler, Trott 
| zu Solz and von Hassell made certain proposals concerning the frontiers 
| of the Reich, the restitution of Poland and Czechoslovakia, universal 
| disarmament, political guarantees of all sorts against new German 
| aggressions and power politics. Trott zu Solz got his proposals (through 
| the mediation of Briining and others) as far as President Roosevelt and 
_to the American State Department, but he was rebuffed and even 
/ denounced as a Naziagent. The British authorities seemed more forth- 
coming. Lord Halifax was reported to be ready for some peaceful 
arrangement with a new anti-Nazi Government. Even from Lord 
Vansittart came some news which did not sound totally negative. 
However all were extremely sceptical about the prospect of overthrow- 
ing the Nazi system by a mere generals’ revolt. Unfortunately this 
/ scepticism was justified. In the spring of 1940 the hopes of Goerdeler 
and his followers failed for the second time. And now, since the 
aggression against Holland and Belgium, the defeat of France and the 
_ direct menace to England, the policy of agreement was out of date. In 
Germany the intoxication of victory, now first beginning, made all 
plans of rebellion politically hopeless. On the other side animosity, 
distrust, hatred, grew rapidly. All readiness to differentiate between 
the German people and the governing party faded away. _ 

I wonder if Liddell Hart is right in reporting that during the war 
public opinion in England had envisaged German war politics according 
to the pattern of the first’ world war ; the General Staff a repetition of 
the late Oberste Heeresleitung, the essential centre of the politics of 
conquest, of war, of violence. In truth it was—as everybody now 
recognises—a totally dependent instrument, politically helpless and 
ignorant, often ill-treated by an ingenious but brutal dilettante. I 
remember my consternation on hearing a British broadcast during the 
war in the German language announcing a visit of Legationsrat Trott 

“zu Solz, a personal acquaintance of mine, to Stockholm. This man, it 
was said, well-known as an agent of the German would-be Opposition, 
had put out some peace feelers ; but this clique of generals, Junkers 
and reactionaries should not imagine that anyone would like to further 
their obscure plans ! I do not know whether this open and most danger- 
ous denunciation of a very honourable man, one of the noblest members 
of the Opposition, was caused by the disastrous opinion that all 
German “ generals ” and “ Junkers,” all representatives of old Prussian 
traditions, were a sort of Ludendorfis, despotic militarists, and a 
menace to all political reason. If so, the fateful distrust abroad against 
the German Opposition was the consequence of that terrible simplifi- 
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cation, which public opinion usually prefers to the full historical and | 
political truth. Such simplifications have distorted the notions of | 
German history ever since Bismarck. | 

Scepticism and political prejudices were naturally intensified when | 
the Western Powers were allied with Russia. In the first years after 
1941 the Russians had to bear the heaviest burdens of the war, and 
in London and Washington there was no greater anxiety than to avoid | 
any occasion for doubt in Stalin’s mind whether his new “ capitalist ” 
friends would be faithful allies. It was a partnership burdened with 
some mutual distrust. How strong was this distrust on Stalin’s side 
Secretary Byrnes illustrates in his memoirs in amazing tales. The 
consequence of all this for the German plotters was that since 1941 
every hope faded away to get some promise from abroad in case their’ 
revolt were to succeed. The fact of this total and hopeless silence anc 
its political effects are impressively described in the excellent book ot 
Professor Rothfels of Chicago on the German resistance movement. } 
As Mr. Lochner has informed the author, this well-known journalist 
in November, 1941, had received a message from the whole German 
Opposition group in Berlin, but it failed to reach Roosevelt because 
the President refused to hear it. Mr. Lochner was informed that news 
about a German Opposition group would be ‘‘ most embarrassing ’”’ for 
American official policy. 

This absolute reserve may be found intelligible for many reasons. 
How should a group of German officers and civilian functionaries under- 
take the heavy responsibility of revolting against the head of the State 
in such a situation without any certainty that the revolt would not 
aggravate the distress of Germany ? How could they incur the risk of 
a civil war in the midst of an external war, so long as they feared that 
the Nazi propaganda might be right in proclaiming that the life of the 
German State was at stake? It was a tragic entanglement of mutual 
distrust in which this war was continuing to the bitter end. The 
longer it lasted, the greater the conspirators’ fear that every chance of 
a tolerable settlement must suffocate in an ocean of blood and tears, of 
sacrifices, crimes and hatred. Several times Goerdeler spoke to me of 
this bad prospect. Consequently he and his followers continued—with 
the fervour of despair—to seek some contact with the other side by 
way of neutral mediators, even through Turkey. The only feeler 
which evoked a response in those years, so far as I know, was a message 
of German churchmen to England arranged by Pastor Bonhoeffer and 
the Bishop of Chichester ; but it too failed. 

The diplomacy of the Western Powers never went beyond the limits 
of a stubborn reserve. On no account, it seems, would they make 
promises to any German politicians which could later be used for such 
claims as were justified in 1918 by Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points— 
another fateful remembrance of the first world war. InJanuary, 1943, they 
issued the well-known declaration of Casablanca : only “unconditional 
surrender ” would finish the war. It was Roosevelt’s, not Churchill’s 
declaration, as the world has now learned—a sort of self-protection 
against any form of agreement with the vanquished. For the Nazi 
propaganda it was the strongest support of all, for the German Oppo- 
sition almost a knock-out. Their situation was now so desperately 
compromised that several of them began to seek contact with the 
Russians. For the Russian Government, in contrast to the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers, made great efforts to encourage the German opposition 
to Hitler by means of its committee “ Freies Deutschland” and in 
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/other ways. Had the German conspirators a real alternative between 
' East and West and did they at any time seriously hope to reach an 

agreement with the Bolshevist Government? It is enough to say that 
_ never has there been any doubt about the mortal enmity of the German 
conspirators against all forms of totalitarian systems, that they were 
hardly troubled by the fear that the German working class, despairing 
of the prospect of unconditional surrender, could fall into the arms of 

the Communists. The more they desired sound social reforms, the 


| more they feared a successful Communist propaganda in a bewildered 


and fear-stricken people. 


Thus they never really changed their front. But there must be an 
extreme degree of confidence in the force of raison d’Etat and in the 


_ superior wisdom of the Western statesmen, if they were not to despair 


of the chance to find some agreement with them notwithstanding the 


' Casablanca declaration. Most of the conspirators now became un- 


_ certain—but not Goerdeler. In his papers and letters I find many 
evidences of his firm conviction during the summer and autumn of 
| 1943 that the revolt he planned, if it succeeded, would make possible a 
| tolerable peace for Germany. It is difficult to judge of the grounds of 
| this confidence. Surely his general faith in the power of reason was not 
- the only motive? Several times he asserted that he had got news from 


England, allegedly from Churchill’s entourage, which sounded en- 


_ couraging for the German plotters. Naturally there were no certain 
- promises but favourable prospects as soon as Hitler was gone and a 
new and better Government had gained some authority. Goerdeler 


- hoped to gain this authority as soon as the air raids on Germany ceased, 


immediately after the revolt. Repeatedly he asked his foreign part- 
ners to give such an indirect support to the new Government he planned. 
Moreover he noted with satisfaction that up to the middle of October, 
1943, the British air attacks had ceased against Berlin, Leipzig and 
Stuttgart, the headquarters of the conspiracy. This was what he had 


asked for. 


I wonder if all these hopes and pretended news were mere illusions. 
Goerdeler’s mediator at that time was the Swedish banker Wallenberg, 
whose report on the episode (in the well-known book of A. W. Dulles, 
Germany's Underground) gives no confirmation, but also no 
refutation. He confirms that Goerdeler had sent a memorandum to 
London dealing with the conditions of a future peace. Goerdeler 
affirms that in the middle of October Wallenberg had told him “ the 
British agreed with the essence of the whole.” He calls his memoran- 
dum a “plan of peace” (Friedensplan). But it can scarcely be 
identical with the above mentioned Friedensplan ; for I cannot believe 

‘that anybody in England in 1943 was still ready to discuss the con- 
ditions which that plan contains. Goerdeler himself, it is true, had 


astonishing illusions in this respect even in 1944. But I cannot ascertain 


whether he interpreted his news from England erroneously or had sent 
another memorandum to London. : 
Fortified by such hopes Goerdeler in the autumn of 1943 was 
extremely active in preparing the revolt. Just then the breakdown of 
the German front in Russia was imminent. The terrible prospect 
was emerging of Russian armies overflowing Germany. In this situ- 
ation the generals joined the conspiracy one after another ; they even 
urged him to put a quick end to the war by revolting. However he | 
shrunk back from murder ; he feared a new “ stab in the back ”’ legend ; 
therefore he preferred an open approach to Hitler, as the head of a well- 
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organised plot, to reproach him with his crimes, to demand his resig- 
nation, and, if he refused, to arrest him and bring him before a war 


tribunal. Naturally all this was impracticable, as Goerdeler at last — 


realised himself. And so it happened that a younger, more activist 


group of men, radical rebels, mostly officers, came to the front and — 


Goerdeler let them take their course. He would restrict himself to the 
political part of the task ; they should undertake the “ military action,” 
he said. In fact the attempt on Hitler’s life of July 2oth, 1944, was 


prepared by the new officer group, by Count Stauffenberg and his — 
friends, without any influence of Goerdeler himself, who knew nothing © 


of the special preparations or the date. 
As we now have learned, the action of July zoth was the last in a 


long succession of unsuccessful attempts at murder since 1943. The © 
fact that such a long chain of strange hazards could check success in | 


each case will never be explicable by the historian. In July, 1944, with- 
out any doubt the war was lost for Germany. Had Hitler’s assassi- 
nation any use now? Could it attain some better result than the 


genesis of a new “ stab-in-the-back”’ legend, an obscuring of the true — 
responsibility ? Most reproaches to-day raised in Germany against the. 


incident of July zoth start from this point of view. But the same 
question has naturally troubled the plotters themselves. What were 
their motives, what their aims ? 

All groups of the conspiracy in the summer of 1944 were firmly con- 
vinced, like nearly all the leading army staffs, that the breakdown of 
both military fronts was at hand. The opinion of the younger group 
was most clearly expressed by the General von Tresckow. Now there 
was no question of political opportunity, he wrote to a friend, no 
question of expediency, but only of a clean conscience. ‘‘ We must 
prove to the world and to future generations that the men of the 
German resistance movement dared to take the decisive step and to 
hazard their lives upon it. Compared with this object, nothing else 
matters. Honour demands that the Germans liberate themselves 
from their criminals and tyrants, who have dishonoured the German 
name, without waiting for the intervention of foreign Powers.” It was 
the spirit of young patriots like Gneisenau and Clausewitz which 
instigated these plotters. 

The older men such as Goerdeler and General Beck, the political 
leaders of the conspiracy, had similar ideas, but they also felt their 
political responsibility. Beck had become sceptical after so many 
failures as to the success of a new attempt, the possibility of a great 
political revolt at this moment and of modifying the conditions of 
peace. Yet he felt that even an unsuccessful revolt, if only Hitler was 
killed, would be better than the continuation of a war which had ceased 
to make sense. Hitler’s death would be the presupposition of every 
form of betterment. 

Even more varied were the ideas of Goerdeler. He was the only one, 
as far as I can see, who never despaired of the natural reason of state. 
Several times since the spring of 1944 the conspirators had asked Mr. 
Alan Dulles, the American agent in Switzerland, if the formula of 
“unconditional surrender’ must really be understood literally ; in 
the most impressive terms they had represented the terrible dangers 
threatening the culture of the whole of Europe by a total victory of 
Bolshevism. They had offered a secret agreement between the leading 
generals of the army, opening the Western front in such a way that the 
American and British troops could occupy Germany before the Russians 
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came ; if necessary parachute troops should be landed near Berlin or 


| on the North Sea beaches. Since April all the supreme commanders in 


France, Rommel included, were hopeless and agreed more or less to the 
conspiracy. However Dulles had answered each time that a breach 
between the Eastern and Western Powers could never come into con- 
sideration. Nevertheless Goerdeler planned secretly to fly to the 
German high commanders in Paris, to persuade them to offer an 


| immediate armistice to Eisenhower, on condition that the Allied troops 


should remain passive till the German army had overthrown Hitler 
and the Nazi régime. He hoped thus to save Germany and Europe 


| from the Nazi tyranny and the Bolshevist flood at the same time just 
| when all was lost. His plan was Utopian, far removed from the real 
| intentions and relations of the Powers. All activities of the plotters 


in July were influenced by the most terrible excitement. Before 
Goerdeler could realise his plan, the Gestapo issued a warrant of arrest 
against him—three days before July 2oth ; he had to hide himself and 
no longer participated in the plot. 

The chief question which moves my countrymen looking back upon 
July 2oth is this: if the plot had succeeded, would it have saved 
Germany or completed her ruin? For myself I do not doubt that the 
German situation would be better than now if the bomb had killed the 


tyrant. At all events I cannot imagine that a Germany liberated from 


Nazism by herself would have incurred the same flood of hatred and 


disdain as the Germany liberated by victorious armies. Had the plot 


succeeded the war would have ended in August, 1944. Then the 
German “secret weapons ’’—the Vi and V2—had not yet completed 
their work and an ocean of blood on the Allied side would have been 
spared. The finest and largest German towns were not yet destroyed, 
the ten or twelve million inhabitants of the eastern provinces not 


/ yet expelled. That is primarily a question of German life, but the 
frontiers of Russian power are not only a German problem. The Yalta 


- conference was in February, 1945. At that time the war was not yet 


finished. The plot of July 2oth was seemingly the last chance to 
avert the present fateful delimitation of frontiers in Europe. 
GERHARD RITTER. 


University of Freiburg. 


This article is largely based on the papers of Dr. Goerdeler, which are in the author’s 
possession. 


THE JEWISH EXODUS FROM YEMEN 
AND ADEN. 


wishes should have the right to come to the country and live there. 


I« is an article of faith in the State of Israel that every Jew who 


ent is known by the Hebrew word “ Aliya,” which means 
Be irammipvation eae land and spiritual ascent. Since the 
declaration of the independence of Israel in May, 1948, over 400,000 Jews 
have been admitted. That is the equivalent of nearly two-thirds of the 
whole Jewish population in Palestine at the end of the British Mandate. 
The immigration ona large scale began only in August, 1948. In less than 
two years it has equalled the total immigration during the twenty- 
eight years of the British Mandate for Palestine. thee 
The most romantic aspect of the mass movement to Israel is the 
exodus of the oldest Jewish community in the world from Southern 
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Arabia. The Yemen, the Biblical Teman, was one of the earliest — 
centres of the dispersion, from the time of the first captivity. Some — 
historians indeed believe that the Jewish community dates back to the ~ 
time of King Solomon, when the Queen of Sheba requested him to | 
send artificers to her kingdom, and that Aden is the Eden mentioned _ 
in the book of Ezekiel (xxvii, 23) asa great place of merchants. Others 
indeed think that the community is descended from Arabs who were 
Judaised by Jewish missionaries and settlers in the pre-Christian era. 
Be this as it may, the community in Yemen has an unbroken history 
from centuries of the pre-Christian era. In the pre-Islamic period the 
Jews exercised both spiritual and temporal power, and were active — 
in proselytising. The last kings of the kingdom in the Yemen—known ~ 
as Himyar—were Judaised. In the fifth and sixth centuries there was a | 
great struggle of the Christians in the Byzantine Empire and in Ethiopia © 
against the Jews in the Yemen. The Christian centre was at Nejran in © 
Southern Arabia. Finally, the King Abu Nuweis, who had defeated © 
and massacred the Christians at Nejran, was himself defeated and slain | 
by an army of Ethiopians sent at the bidding of the Emperor of Byzan- — 
tium to fight the Jews. | 

In the seventeenth century came the conquest of Islam over the whole © 
Arab peninsula, and the Jews became a serf people, under the protec- . | 
tion of the Moslem rulers but under-privileged, subject to special taxes, | 
denied civic rights, relegated to separate quarters, required to do | 
deference to Moslems. For some centuries they almost disappeared — 
from the knowledge of their brethren. It was Maimonides, the supreme _ 
Jewish sage of the twelfth century, who brought them back into the 
fold when he sent a famous message, known as the Yemen Letter, © 
warning them against following a false Messiah. Throughout the ages — 
the Yemen Jews have yearned for the Messianic coming, and they were 
ardent followers in the seventeenth century of Shabetai Zvi, the 
pseudo-Messiah of Smyrna. | 

It is no wonder that, as soon as the European Jews began to return _ 
to the Land of Israel, and to settle on the soil, in the last century, | 
Yemenite Jews looked to the Land for a new and free home. A Jerusa- 
lem Jew, Jacob Saphir, travelled through Arabia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and wrote a full account of his journey and of the 
Jewish communities which he found. His Hebrew record was published 
and aroused fresh interest in the ancient community. It was in 1882 
that a group of Yemenite workers reached Jerusalem—about the same 
time as the first agricultural settlers came from Russia. Steadily their 
immigration grew ; they were good workers, both agricultural labourers 
and artisans, and they formed their villages round the oldest of the 
Jewish “ colonies.’’ They maintained their piety and their own tradi- 
tional service. But they quickly acquired the Hebrew language as a 
living tongue, in place of their native Arabic ; and they soon began to 
take a full part in the life of the larger community. To-day they have 
their own party of one member in the Israel Parliament. 

The Jewish settlement in Aden also dates back to a distant antiquity, 
but it was after the British occupation, in 18 39, of the port commanding 
the entrance to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, that it became an 
important congregation. When Saphir visited it, he found some 300 
families who had come there from Mocha, the port-town in the Yemen 
famous for its coffee. And there was steady immigration to the British 
colony by Jews fleeing from the Yemen, till, at the beginning of this 
century, they numbered 4,000 to 5,000. They were engaged largely in 
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commerce but also as artisans. During the World Wars the Jews in 
Aden prospered, whilst the Jews in the Yemen suffered, particularly in 
the Second World War, when there was great lack of food and near 
famine in Southern Arabia. The Yemenite Jews were the greatest 
sufferers, and a large number sought refuge in Aden asa stage on the way 
to the Land of Israel. But connections with Palestine were difficult, and 
some thousands were gathered in Aden waiting for their immigration 
certificates. In 1942, a serious epidemic of typhus broke out in the camp 
where they were lodged. The camp was in the desert some ten miles from 
the port, and conditions of life were of the roughest. There were no 
doctors or nurses in Aden to attend them, and the premier Jewish 
philanthropic body, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine, then came to their help. A medical 
mission, headed by the late Professor Kligler of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, was stationed there. And in the latter years of the war it 
was possible to bring some thousands to the Holy Land. 
In 1947, when the United Nations gave its decision to form the 
Jewish State, 4,000 still remained in the camp. In the serious riots 
-which broke out in Aden in December, 1947, whilst the community 
in the town suffered grievously with a loss of seventy killed, and a large 
part of the Jewish quarter was looted and burnt, the camp of the 
Yemenites was protected. The numbers in it were increased by nearly 
1,000 fugitives from the colony who had come originally from the 
Yemen. In the new circumstances, with the removal of the restrictions 
on entry to Israel, it was hoped that the migration would be carried out 
| on a larger scale. The Joint Distribution Committee and the Jewish 
Agency sent persons to organise the movement, and a few young 
emissaries from Palestine began to prepare the children and the young 
people, who were a great part of the camp population. The Arab- 
Jewish war in Palestine, however, made immigration from Arab 
’ countries extremely difficult during 1948. The Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal were practically closed to Jewish immigrants by the Egyptian 
Government. The days of the Messiah, as they seemed to the Yemenite 
Jews, were postponed ; but the hopes in the Yemen and in Aden of 
speedy deliverance were unshaken. 

In the spring of 1949, after an armistice had been arranged between 
the Arab States and Israel, and the Government of Israel began its 
vast work of ingathering the dispersed children of Israel, the Yemenite 
Jews had their opportunity. By a bold decision the Joint Distribution 
Committee contrived to bring them by air from Aden. The British 
Administration in the colony was helpful. It allowed a new and larger 
reception and transit camp to be laid out near the old, and allowed the 
chartered planes to use the R.A.F. airfield. There was a desert trek of 
some 300 miles from Sana’a, the capital of the kingdom of the Yemen, 
to Aden, and half the way led through territories of the Sultans who 
were under British protection. It was possible to make arrangements 
with the Sultans, through the help of the British Administration, so 
that the exodus of the Yemen Israelites should not be molested. It 
was possible, too, to arrange for the rulers of the Yemen not to obstruct 
the exodus. Payment of a poll tax was exacted, and those who left 
had to sell their property at a great loss, but immigration went on at an 
increasing momentum, once the people were certain that they could be 
borne “on the wings of the eagle,” according to the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, to the Holy Land. 

By the end of the summer of 1949 over 12,000 were gathered in the 
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Aden camp. On some days as many as a thousand arrived. The airlift 
brought to Israel an average of 300 a day, flying in one hop over the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Akaba to Lydda. Occasionally a plane was 
shot at, but there were no casualties or accidents. The air exodus 
began to bring down the numbers till by November, 1949, they had been 
reduced to 2,000 to 3,000. By the end of 1949 over 30,000 had been 


brought to the Land of Israel, and the number in the camp was under | 


2,000. ae 

It may seem surprising that the Imam, who is both religious and 
secular sovereign of the Yemen, should let the people go, for they 
have been for centuries a useful element of the population, the principal 


artisans, silversmiths, tinsmiths, gunsmiths and masons. It is said, 
indeed, that their economic value has been greatly diminished in this — 
mechanical age. Even in the Yemen the tommy-gun takes the place © 


of the old rifle, and the mass-produced knife the place of the old hand- 
made weapon. The exodus may bring an immediate enrichment of 


the ruling power, since the emigrants cannot take away their immovable © 
property or much of their movable goods. What they bring with them }. 
are, for the most part, their tools of trade, their books, their ritual 


articles and their scrolls of the Mosaic law. 


Many of the Yemenite Jews, when they arrived in Aden, were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition and malaria, which they caught on the hard trek, — 


and whilst waiting at the frontier stations. Doctors and nurses had to 


be rushed there from Israel to cope with the emergency, to provide some — 


medical care and a primitive hospital, and to bring relief of other kinds. 


It says much for the devotion of the workers that the proportion of those © 


who died in the camp was relatively small, less than 500, during the 
period of the exodus of 30,000. The principal medical officer of the 
colony, Dr. Cochrane, from the outset gave generous service to those 
in charge of the camp, so as to secure a minimum of hygienic conditions. 
To-day there is an adequate organisation which comprises fifty mem- 
bers, most of them doctors, nurses and social workers from Israel. The 
head of the administration is an American Jew, originally a lawyer, 
who did distinguished military service, is eager to serve his people, 
and has brought order into most primitive conditions. 

The writer had the opportunity of observing the reception of the 
Yemenites arriving from the hinterland and their living conditions 


in the Aden camp during the short period before they are air-borne to. 


their goal. When they arrive they are shepherded to a special station 
of the camp to be vaccinated and inoculated. For ten days they re- 
ceive an injection of paludrine to protect them-from malaria. Each 
head of a family receives a card for himself and each member of his 
family ; and they cannot draw the ration of food, which is distributed 
daily in the camp, unless they show that they have had the daily 
inoculation. They carry the cards of the family in a little bag round 
their neck. One or two families, according to their numbers, are allotted 
a tent or hutment made of simple matting ; and there they prepare 
their own food. Each Yemenite, man, woman and child, receives a 
new outfit of clothing, which consists of Western garments. It is sad 
that the native Oriental dress must be abandoned ; but the Yemenites 
are allowed to keep it when it has been treated with D.D.T., and the 
women retain the black hood or cowl with its silver ornaments, which 
is the traditional headdress. They receive shoes, which few have known 
in the Yemen and they are loath to wear. In the Yemenite camp 
the inhabitants do what they are told without murmur or argument. 
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#Had the children of Israel, whom Moses led out of Egypt, been as 
docile, they would have entered the Promised Land a generation earlier. 
i They have the simple faith that this is all preparation for the messianic 
redemption ; as it is said in the Psalms: ‘‘ When the Lord turned 
jagain the captivity of Zion, they were as ina dream.” The one thing in 
| which the camp administration has to exercise strict control is in 
yreporting the sick. All are fearful lest they lose their turn in the flight. 
{The families are chosen for the air-lift according to the time they 
farrived ; but if any member is sick, he must go to hospital, and the 
ifamily must wait. 

Special huts are set aside for those who are to leave in the next days. 
) There they are fully registered with the particulars required by the 
}Government of Israel; and they arrange their baggage and their 
few family possessions. The air-lift goes daily to Israel, except on 
Friday and the Sabbath. The big aircraft flies by day from Aden, 
and returns by night from the airport of Lydda, Israel. Early in the 
morning the chosen are taken down by buses to the airfield, some five 
miles away from the camp, and there they are marshalled with their 
baggage for the flight. The local authorities require no formalities, 
and the Yemenis sit on their cases till the moment comes for embarking. 
They have complete patience and also complete fearlessness. Mothers 
with their babies at their breast, old men and children, wait eagerly for 
the word to climb into the plane. Before they embark they say a 
prayer. The daily load in the plane is 14,000 pounds, and over 120 
passengers are brought with their baggage. The writer was deeply 
impressed by the quiet rapture of all as they sat on the long wooden 
_ benches—innocent of safety belts—flying over the Red Sea. At sunset 
the men rose together to say the evening prayer, led by the elders ; 
‘and when the prayer was over, then in their places they sang 
their songs, and a few danced their solemn religious dances, which may 
date from the days of the Temple service. They were excited when we 
could tell them that we were over the land of Israel, passing Akaba 
and the Negev, and then looking down on the lights of Beersheba and 
Gaza. But when we came down to earth at Lydda, they kept their 

places, waiting for the word to leave. 

They are shepherded first to a section of the airfield where officials 
of the Jewish Agency and’ the Government of Israel await them ; 
and they have a hot meal before they are taken in buses to the camps. 
They are disappointed that the buses are not bigger. The largest of 
these transit camps is near by, at Rosh Haayin, the former Ras el Ain 
(Head of the Spring), from which flow the headwaters of the Yarkon 
river to Tel-Aviv and from which comes the water supply of Jerusalem. 
A few have relatives in the land to whom they can turn, but most must 
wait in the camp till they are settled in some village or town. Children 

go to the special training villages and settlements of the Youth Migra- 
tion. The adults are distributed between the new agricultural settle- 
ments and the towns. Some thousands have been placed in worker 
villages, where they receive a smallholding of a few acres, some 
chickens and a hut. Half their time they are engaged by the State in 
road-making and other public works; and the rest they have for 
working their land. f 

A word must be said about the exodus of the community of Aden 
itself. At the time of the riots in 1947 that community numbered 
between 4,000 and 5,000 ; now it is reduced to less than 1,500. Fearful 
of the trouble with the Arabs and inspired also by the tidings of the 
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renaissance in Palestine, most of the young people have turned to Israel | 


for a new life and a new home. They fly in the same aircraft with the 
Yemenites of the camp. The British Government has allowed those 
with property to transfer it in four instalments, up to the sum of £5,000. 
Some of the bigger merchants, who were prosperous, have gone with the 
mass, who were poor, and who have no material possessions to bring 
away. It is likely that only a small remnant will remain in Aden. It 
would be a pity, however, if this ancient community, at one of the 
centres of the world trade and on one of the highways of maritime 
commerce, should be completely dissolved. For the destiny of Israel will 


surely be partly on the sea ; and it will be a great help for the marine — 
of Israel to have a friendly community of their own people in the station 


which commands the sea-way to the East and Africa. The operation, 
which is called by the British ‘“‘ Magic Carpet,’’ and which the Jews 
may call “ Messianic Carpet,”’ has done its work truly and faithfully. 
Now this task is nearly finished. It will have brought to Israel 50,000 


of the Yemenite community ; a tiny remnant perhaps will stay in its — 
ancient home to preserve the continuity of the oldest dispersion of the 


Jewish people. 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 


KOREA. 


Ic the far Far East there is a country which its own people call | 


Chosen, meaning in their language “‘ The Land of the Morning 

Calm.” According to the delightful legends of those people, Chosen, 
or Korea as we call it, was founded by a gentleman called Dan Goon 
not only exactly 4,283 years ago but on November 3rd of that 
very year, 2,333 B.C., before even the great days of Babylon. That 
these are very ancient people there is no doubt, and they have had 
various degrees of civilisation through the ages ; but it would perhaps 
be difficult to prove the validity of their claims that on September 25th, 
A.D. 1251, they invented movable wooden type for their alphabet, 
which was changed to metal type on February 13th, 1403 ; that from 
January 7th, 1402, paper currency was used ; that on July 8th, 1592, 
the “ tortoise boat,” the world’s first iron-clad vessel, was used by 
Admiral Yi Soon-sin to defeat their all-time enemies the Japanese, at 
Hansando ; and that on September 7th of the same year a flying bomb 
was invented by Lee Chang Son to repulse the Japanese ! 

The history of this great country is indeed interesting, and to-day, 
with a population of thirty million, she stands eleventh among the 
nations of the world, the story of the last forty years being as interest- 
ing as any other period. By a treaty made on August 23rd, 1910, 
Korea was, three days later, annexed to her age-old enemy Japan, 
and became part of the Japanese Empire after five years of ‘‘ protec- 
tion” following the Russo-Japanese war. Although on March rst, 
rg1g, there was a Declaration of Independence signed by thirty-three 
patriots which led to the establishment of a Provisional Government 
of Korea in Exile (in Shanghai), it was not until nearly thirty years 
later that the land was once again free from Japanese domination. 
During 1945, when Japan was an enemy common to Russia and the 
United States, and Korea was of great strategic importance to both 
sides, it was invaded by Russian forces from the north and American 
forces from the south. The two forces met at the thirty-eighth parallel 
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j of latitude, north of the capital, Seoul, and that parallel has been a — 
line of strict international demarcation ever since, part of the “ iron 
jcurtain. In the north, the Russians have established a Communist 
jsocial and political system, the territory being connected with the 
i Communist Chinese province of Manchuria and with Soviet Russia at 
}Vladivostock. In the south, the Americans spread the ideals of 
‘democracy. The southern capital is now Seoul, the true national capi- 
}tal, and the northern capital is Pyongyang. 

Seoul, or Keijo, has a population of 700,000, rather less than that of 
jManchester ; the largest seaport is Pusan, or Fusan, bigger than 
Sunderland ;_ slightly smaller is Pyongyang (Heijo), and Taegu 
(Taiku) and Chemulpo (Jinsen) both have populations of over 100,000. 
(On May toth, 1948, the peoples of Korea were authorised by the 
‘United Nations to hold elections and resume their independence ; 
this was, of course, prohibited by the Russians in Northern Korea. 
‘The result of the elections was that on May 31st, the newly elected 
National Assembly held its first meeting at Seoul, and by an almost 
unanimous vote elected Dr. Syngman Rhee, a lifelong leader of the 
‘independence movement and head of the anti-Communist National 
Unity Federation, as permanent chairman. Five weeks later Dr. Rhee 
iwas elected President. On August 15th, 1948, the new Republic, 
| recognised by the United States and China, assumed sovereign powers 
jas the government of all Korea, wherein lies the difficulty. More 
than half of Korea is behind the iron curtain, and that part includes 
(six excellent seaports, the hydro-electric power and the gold mines ; 
it is the chief industrial part of Korea, the south being mainly agri- 
‘cultural. So it is that in the Government Assembly at Seoul, one 
hundred seats are at present vacant, and reserved in the hopes that 
‘one day they will be filled with freely elected representatives from 
the northern parts of Korea ; the last American troops, incidentally, 
left Korea in June, 1949. 

Eleventh among the nations of the world, what is this country 
like to-day, and its peoples? Korea is about the same size as Britain, | 
but being in Mediterranean latitudes has a much more equable climate, 
with heavy rains in June and July. Equality and personal freedom are 
the keynotes of the Constitution, a document which includes provisions 
for social security, labour laws protecting women and children and the 
ownership of farms by those who actually till them. Racially, the 
Koreans are quite distinct from the Chinese or Japanese, although all 
three of those peoples, in features and skin colour, belong to the 
Mongoloid, or “ yellow” group. They appear to be descendants of 
Caucasian peoples on one hand and wandering Mongolian tribes on 
the other, and thus have both occidental and oriental characteristics. 
Their religion is one of the most ancient in the world, known as 
‘Shinkyoism (which should not be confused with Japanese Shintoism, 
a religion of animism and deified men, with the Koyiki as its Bible ”’). 
It is in some ways similar to Christianity, for instance, there is only 
one God, called Hananin, and there is personal sin and its punishment, 
which is perhaps why Christianity has, since the days of Marco Polo 
in the thirteenth century, steadily increased in the country. There are 
now so many Methodists, Presbyterians and Roman Catholics amongst 
the Koreans that Chosen has been called “ the most Christian land in 
the Orient.” ; 

Education is of a very high standard in Korea ; for centuries the 
Cabinet has had what may be called a Minister of Education, and this 


was one of the first oriental countries to adopt a system of public educa- 
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tion, rather similar to that of Britain to-day. But still the education 

: 


is not considered to be good enough by the authorities, and the inten-— 
sity of the post-war work being done may be shown by the following 
table, given in round figures : 
1945 1950 
Number of primary scholars ae ... 1,500,000 3,000,000 
~ P) ,, teachers ihe tts 14,000 36,000 
i, a ,, schools ie es 2,700 3,600 
AA ,, middle scholars aS te, 62,000 230,000 
a . »  teachérs "tig oy 830 8,300 
v ba » schools are ee 250 440 
. ,, higher scholars a Pic 3,000 22,000 | 
» schools ae us 20 30 F 


A great advantage that Korean education has over Chinese or Japanese — 
education is that its language is alphabetical, not pictorial. The — 
alphabet has 25 letters: 11 vowels and 14 consonants, and the gram- | 
mar is comparatively simple and straightforward. The ethical system | 
of Korea is Confucian, based on the “ five loyalties’: to country, — 
parents, husband or wife, children and to friends. | 

Artistically, perhaps the greatest compliment to Chosen is that 
the Japanese, such natural and beautiful artists themselves, refer to i 
her as ‘‘ the Treasure Land of the West” (west, to Japan). Japanese — 
painting, architecture and porcelain ware has been largely inspired by — 
Korean art, and it was mainly through Korea that Chinese and Indian | 
cultures were introduced into Japan. Korean lacquer-work, ebony 
inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, and pottery are amongst the finest in — 
the world. The antiquity of Korean music can be judged by the fact _ 
that the Lee Palace Orchestra, which still plays ancient court music _ 
and native classics as well as modern occidental symphonies, was © 
founded over five hundred years ago, long before the days of Bach | 
and Purcell. It is interesting to note that of the two national anthems | 
of Korea, one is to the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne”! Most Koreans | 
still wear their traditional costumes, consisting, in the case of men, of 
loose white robes and baggy pantaloons, reminiscent of Muslims, and, 
in the case of women, of short, close-fitting jackets with vividly 
coloured flowing skirts. These costumes were adopted from the Ming | 
dynasty in China during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Their — 
homes have been “ centrally heated ” for a long time. The houses are 
generally built in the form of a U, with a wall enclosing a courtyard at 
the open end, and underneath the floors there are flues distributing the 
heat from a fire. Rice is the staple food, but the favourite dish is 
“kim chee,” a pickled mixture of turnips, onions, celery and other 
vegetables. Fish, poultry and fruits are other common foods, so that 
the Koreans are not as undernourished, on their main food, as other 
oriental peoples. 

Korean women enjoy complete emancipation: they, like the men, 
have full voting powers at the age of 21 ; unlike the Chinese their feet 
have never been bound, and unlike the Japanese they have never had 
to bow before any of their menfolk. To-day there are women doctors, 
nurses, teachers, editors, pharmacists, photographers and even radio 
announcers. Children in Korea, like those in most democratic coun- 
tries, are happy and carefree, playing at swings, see-saws, skipping, 
snowballing, making snowmen, playing with bamboo dolls that they 
make themselves and generally enjoying life as all children should. 
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3eing peoples of great intellect and ancient civilisations, the Koreans 
lave many truly witty and typically oriental sayings in their language, 
which, as is usual with the sayings of peoples, gives some insight to 
their minds and thoughts. Their national animal, the Korean tiger, 
1as shown them that “ where there are no tigers, wildcats are very 
self-important.” Their true evaluation of life itself is shown in the pro- 
verb that “a dead Premier is worth less that a live dog.” “Feeding a 
aungry man,” say the practical Koreans, “is better that making 
offerings to Buddha.” ‘‘ The water downstream,” says the Korean 
sage, “ will not be clear if the water wphstream is muddied”’; and of 
a delightful failing in human nature: ‘‘ Even the hedgehog says her 
young are smooth.”’ Marriage is a highly popular institution in Korea, 
where there are very few bachelors or spinsters. Most girls are 
married in their late teens, and at the age of fifty there is only one 
spinster in every five hundred women. The average number of children 
in a family is seven, but this rate of reproduction is counteracted by 
the serious fact that only three children out of every five reach the age 
of six, which brings us to considerations of public health. Korea is 
very badly in need of hospitals, doctors and nurses, especially to 
combat general malnutrition, cholera, leprosy and tuberculosis ; due 
to the high moral standards of the people, venereal disease rates 
are exceptionally low (one in fifty of the population, in the case of 
syphilis and only twice that for gonorrhcea). In one province there is 
only one doctor for every 50,000 people, there being in Southern Korea 
at present one trained nurse per 26,000 people, one public health nurse 
per 176,000 and one midwife per 18,000. There are about 25,000 lepers 
in Korea, of which the hospitals can care for only one-third, and more 
than four million Koreans are suffering from tuberculosis, with only 
one tuberculosis sanatorium. 

The people of the Chosen land are fully aware of the great possibili- 
ties of their country and equally aware of the present serious problems, 
and are all working very hard in support of their leader, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, who has said: “ Korea will not start its national revival in 
marble halls or in luxurious ease. We shall have a period of log-cabin 
endeavour, just as the United States had in its early days. Some 
may expect Utopia overnight, but we Koreans know the nature of the 
task we have to do. We are facing it with determination and we expect 
to succeed.” As President of the Republic of Korea, Dr. Rhee said : 
“ Under the old monarchial system, the people left all the affairs of 
the nation entirely in the hands of those in the government without 
“any participation in them. But under a democratic government, 
the people are the rulers of the nation, and if the rulers neglect their 
duties, the nation will again fall into jeopardy. From now on, every 
citizen, man or woman, must realise that he or she has an equal share 
‘of responsibility, authority and power and must exert all his or her 
energies to work and struggle to consolidate and strengthen the 
foundation of the State, which in turn will safeguard his or her indivi- 
dual rights and privileges, so as to make steady progress towards 
the prosperity of our nation.” The great anthropologist Ales Hrdlicka 
has estimated that by 1980 the population of Korea will be sixty 
millions, twice that of to-day. With improved public health and 
industrial and agricultural production, Korea can well look forward 
to becoming a major economic factor in the world before the century 
is out, but there remains, however, the one great fact against unity and 
therefore unified democratic progress: Communism. Taking advantage 
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of a war-time agreement intended merely to be temporary, Russia 
has assumed the attitude of J’y suis: j’y reste! at the thirty- 
eighth parallel. She has refused to allow a United Nations Commission _ 
to enter the northern zone in order to conduct free elections. This 
northern zone remains ruled by a Communist puppet régime supported | 
by Soviet troops, and it is directly connected by land only with 
Communist countries. The danger is obvious and permanent. Thus 
this nation, divided between freely-chosen democracy and enforced 
Communism, remains completely disintegrated, looking forward to 
the day when she may be again consolidated, and a greater nation 
than ever before. There is a state of great activity on the road to 
progress in the Land of the Morning Calm, but the sky above the 
horizon is streaked with far too much red, and there is a saying in © 
English which begins: ‘‘ Red in the Morning. . . .” 

G. FitzGERALD-LEE. 


MARCEL PROUST. 4 


I 
ROUST’S fame came a year after the armistice in 1918 with the — 
Peeencoue Prize. That year the two major candidates for this 
award were Dorgelés, with his Croix de Bots—the wooden crosses © 
of war cemeteries—and Proust. Proust was 48, an invalid—a man _ 
who had spent most of the war in a nursing-home and was writing of a 
pre-war world. 

The fame of 1919 may in part be due to war-weariness, disinclination 
to dwell upon further physical horrors, yet Proust’s fame now is © 
perhaps at its highest since then. New critical works and appraisals, — 
or hitherto unpublished fragments, come out almost with every 
month. 

So, side by side, those two books appeared, that of the war cemeteries, — 
Dorgelés’s, uncrowned, and A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs—Within — 
the Budding Grove—the Goncourt Academy’s choice. This time the © 
soldier now home, picking up a book at a French bookstall, instead of | 
holding up once more a mirror in which to find his mud-bespattered 
features, found in it youth, troubled youth no doubt, but a pre-war 
youth, and a world of the senses and the imagination; it reflected 
in a delicate web of pictures, clear skies, a sparkling sea, hawthorn 
bloom, Paris gardens, parties and characters upon whom the fate 
of the world lay lightly, enmeshed as they were in the intricate tracery 
of their own feelings and a gossamer society. 

Whereas Dorgelés’s book planted a cross in time and fixed a moment, 
that of the deaths of so many, Proust’s spans a bridge over the war into 
the past. A hiatus was closed. The fabric, though tenuous, held 
good. It is indeed symptomatic that just before the war—the first 
world war—Proust had had great difficulty in finding a publisher. 
André Gide, whom he knew, was among the literary advisers of the 
publishers N.R.F.—Nouvelle Revue Francaise—and had turned down 
his first volume Le Cété de chez Swann—Swann’s Way. Finally Grasset 
accepts to publish Le Coté de chez Swann and it comes out in 1913—not 
a very great success. The return from the war gives Proust his public, 
which grows until, in 1922, translations appear in English—Scott- 
Montcrieff’s translation—and in German. Proust is now a dying man. 
Fame has come, not only in France but in Germany, in England. It 
seems even that the English public took to Proust with greater ease 
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han the French. There were reasons of varying order for this. In 
England the work was judged independently from the man. There 


style. Proust’s English critics knew their Ruskin. Before writing 
yaovels Proust had long been a translator of Ruskin. In 1904 he had 


The French reader, on the other hand, had been fed on Flaubert’s 
clear-cut style, on Anatole France’s concision, and still held fast to 
spurious, pseudo-Aristotelian notions on construction. Proust’s page- 
long sentences, his parentheses, were not only newto them, but anathema 
to many. So much so, that a recipe to read Proust as if it were in a 
foreign tongue was published for his readers by Vandérem: ‘“‘ Begin 
in the first week with twenty or so pages a day—make it an absolute 
tule never to force the pace. Go on for a week-—at the end of which 
increase to five pages a day . . . then you will reach—comparatively 
shortly—the end, with increasing and ever deeper pleasure.”’ 
/Vandérem does not state that the whole novel of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu—Remembrance of Things Past—runs to fifteen volumes in 
the French edition, twelve in the English. He does not either state 
that the architecture of the monument demands that the reader stand 
some way away for its full beauty to be perceived, that reading Proust 
is much like visiting some Gothic cathedral and combining the glory of 
it from some hill and the delight of discovery on capitals, pew ends 
and frescoes. There were other reasons for the French reluctance to 
Proust. In 1919, at the time of recognition, jealousy and fear. Both 
were expressed with venom. ‘‘ The Goncourt Academy,”’ says Montes- 
quiou, ‘‘ had given its prize to a man who was no longer young—who 
was really unknown and, what was more, who would remain unknown.” 
And again, from the same Robert de Montesquiou, this summary : “ It 
is a kind of autobiography, where there are some pretty things, inter- 
mixed with horrors, somewhat sadistically, since the former are mem- 
ories of his family and the latter scenes of sapphism—the whole thing 
turning to pandemonium, from the lack of care in writing, taste and 
composition.” 

Fear, too, I said. Ifin 1913, when Swann’s Way, the first volume of 
Remembrance of Things Past, came out, Proust was unknown as a 
novelist, and still comparatively unknown in 1919, some—the reading 
public—knew him a little as a gossip-writer who published in the 
Conservative paper Figaro and in odd magazines amiable accounts of 
salons, some elegant criticisms, a few articles, sometimes under 
pseudonyms : Horatio, Dominique, only occasionally under his own 
name. Another section knew Proust well. And they are the people 
who concern us most, since of them is made some of the fabric of his 
works. They were, on the one hand, fashionable, aristocratic Paris, 
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on the other hand, writers, painters, musicians, and many were afraid 
of recognising themselves. . 
In the first decade of this century, indeed some ten years earlier 
even, Proust cut somewhat of a figure. Born in 1871, of rich parents, 
in a France which had recovered its full prosperity within five years of | 
the German invasion, he was much spoilt. His father was a successful 
Paris ‘‘West End” doctor whose family was the traditional well-to-do 
provincial family. His mother was a Jewess, well-connected, a sensitive, 
cultured woman, whose only cares were her husband and two sons, 
Marcel in particular. He was a nervy, sensitive child, an asthmatic 
whose dependence upon her, upon her presence, was very nearly morbid. — 
He demanded her every moment till her death in 1905, two years after 
her husband. ! 
He was a day boy at the Paris Lycée Condorcet. There he made > 
some of his lifelong friends, Gregh, the poet, Daniel Halévy of the © 
musician’s and historian’s family, Jacques Bizet, de Flers, the play-_ 
wright and critic to come. They, their families, were to open many 
houses to him. At the age when English schoolboys take their School 
Certificate, Proust was showering extravagant bunches of flowers upon _ 
the mothers of his schoolfellows. He had an uncle, his uncle Weil, — 
who lived in Auteuil and next door to Jacques Emile Blanche. This is” 
of twofold importance. J. E. Blanche’s house was open to Proust, | 
and there he was to meet among others the musician Reynaldo Haln, © 
Madeleine Lemaire, the water-colourist. In her salon he met Montes- 
quiou. Thus the many doors lay open, from school friends and next- | 
door friends to the duchesses and countesses on the one hand and the 
poets, the musicians, the esthetes on the other. f 
Let us take them in turn. Montesquiou, embittered by his success, — 
we have already heard of. I said earlier fear and jealousy were | 
against Marcel Proust. It was not unnatural. Young Proust had, | 
besides an immense capacity for extravagant demonstrations of affec- _ 
tion a deep sense of humour, an irresistible talent for aping people and © 
for pastiches. His eyes, we are told, glued themselves on to things © 
and people and never let go. Duchesses and Montesquiou recognised— — 
perhaps wrongly—themselves in Proust’s apparently autobiographical — 
novel and they did not like what they saw. This Montesquiou was a 
fantastic figure. A nobleman exceedingly proud of his ancestry, an | 
esthete, a poet and memorialist of some talent which he hoped poster- _ 
ity would swell to genius, his figure was one of the most picturesque of _ 
the Paris of the ‘nineties. Some see in him the Des Esseintes of Huys- 
mans. He chose to join some of Rostand’s audience to recognise 
himself in the vain and cowardly peacock of Chantécler—the success of 
Iglo—a grand seigneur of tremendous munificence, giving elaborate 
parties in palatial surroundings, importing now a Japanese garden, © 
staging a reception as one stages a Russian ballet, sorting out for his — 
friends lists of people never to be invited with him, others his own © 
exclusive list. He in fact gave many a feature to the gigantic figure — 
which dominates the whole of Remembrance of Things Past : Monsieur — 
de Charlus. If I mention him here my aim is not to prove whether or t 
no such or such character hasa key. The times, the people, the milieu, | 
are those features which any reader of Proust, and above all any English 
reader, needs to steep himself in. This Paris of the ‘nineties, of the 
first decade of the century, was to offer the richest harvest to Proust. 
Early, Proust was thinking of writing. Of the shape of his works to 
come he was less sure. Yet we soon find in him two dominant pre- 
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occupations : Style—hence the translations of Ruskin; then the 
{,pastiches—Pastiches of Renan, of Michelet, of de Goncourt, of Flaubert, 
jof Saint-Simon. Some were to give him—Renan, Michelet—turns of 
{mind and of phrase for his characters—Brichot, Saniette and others— 
but the choice of Goncourt, Flaubert and Saint-Simon reveals another 
}preoccupation. They are, the two Goncourt in their Journal, Flaubert 
fin his Education Sentimentale, Saint-Simon in his M. émotres, recorders 
of the society of their day. 
| The aristocrats of that time—the Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Madame Greffulhe, Princess Bibesco—do not reject Proust, and several 
of these ladies—rightly or wrongly—recognise themselves in one or the 
other of his Duchesses. Laure Hayman is offended by Odette de 
Crécy’s anglomania in which she finds her own, some see Madame 
Greffulhe in the Duchess of Guermantes, others Charles Haas in Swann. 
The publication this year of some of Proust’s notes disproves this 
partly, giving however a more conclusive proof of the accuracy of his 
observations. Turns of phrase, attitudes, are jotted down, taken from 
life, with the mention: to be used for so and so or such another. In 
other words, whereas it would be fruitless or false or perhaps both to 
identify events and individuals with actual events and people, it 
nevertheless remains that Proust dealt with his material with the love 
and care of a collector-craftsman, the accuracy of a scientist—in fact 
of the doctor’s son that he was. | 
Yet there is another way in which Proust offers much to the historian 
of his time—the forty-odd years of his mature life from the late ’eighties 
until 1922. In his novel he seeks to pass through the sieve of time the 
sediment of memories, to recapture, delving under the conscious, 
probing deeper than the vanishing reality of the momentary appearance 
of people and things, to recapture I say, that relationship which will 
connect two apparently unrelated memories and give him the reality 
which is himself, his oneness in time, time in fact regained. There are 
enough able summaries of Proust’s fifteen-volume novel to serve as maps. 
Professor Green’s Cambridge edition will guide the reader through them, 
Maurois point the way, Pierre-Quint act as companion and cicerone. 
Let me merely recall that this semi-autobiography follows none of the 
paths to which we are accustomed from a Frenchman. And this is 
where we find besides the peculiar and very real genius of Marcel Proust 
the man of these particular forty years. 

On leaving school Proust, after many hesitations—foreign affairs, 
the law, stockbroking—entered the then Ecole des Sciences Politiques— 
attended somewhat sporadically—but meanwhile attentively followed 
Bergson’s lectures at the Sorbonne. A student of Bergson, his mind 
focuses upon the problem of time, the perpetual evolution of person- 
ality, the unsuspected wealth of the subconscious only to be probed by 
intuition, memory or involuntary associations. Intelligence alone is 
incapable of grasping the meaning of life, art is the only reality in a 
world where all external appearances are fugitive, unreal and soon 
reduced to nothingness. Thus in Time Regained—tI should prefer 
“recaptured ’’—Proust says : ; 

“‘ Those truths which our intelligence seizes directly, in the open, in 
the world of full daylight, are less deep, less necessary than those which 
life communicated to us in spite of ourselves, as an Impression, a 
material impression since our senses were the means of communication, 
yet we are able to seek out its spirit... whether the reminiscences 
were those of the clinking of a fork, or the taste of a fairy cake, or those 
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truths written by means of symbols whose meaning I was endeavouring | 
to find in my head, where as steeples, long grass, they composed a) 
flowered undecipherable palimpsest, their first characteristic was that i 
I was not free to choose them, they had been given me such as they | 
were and I felt that this inevitability was the seal of their authenticity. © 
. . . The fortuitous, inevitable way in which I had met the sensation / 
verified the truth of a past which it resurrected, the truth of the images — 
which sprang forth since we feel its effort to surge up towards the light, © 
we feel the joy of recaptured reality.”’ 
This reality is the only one, all else passes, crumbles into nothingness. | 
Those characters who throughout the book were to each other sources ~ 
of anguish, painful love, torturing jealousy, their beauty, their ugliness, 
ambitious passions are spent. The social cells, apparently so distinct, | 
so watertight, have merged and formed again, and again dissolved. A 
magnificent Dance of Death brings all these together in the last book 
of all of Time Regained—and the author turns away from this crumbling — 
illusion of reality to the only true one : “ To read,” he says, “ the inner 
book of these unknown signs . . . no one could help me with any rule, 
such a deciphering being an act of creation in which no one can stand © 
in our stead, nor even collaborate with us. So see how numerous they || 
are, who turn away from writing it, how numerous the tasks we accept — 
to avoid this task. Each event, were it the Dreyfus Case, the war, had © 
given writers other excuses to turn away from deciphering this book. 
They wished to ensure the triumph of Right, rebuild the nation’s © 
moral unity, had no time to think of literature. Yet these were only 
excuses because they had no genius or their genius, I mean instinct, — 
was spent. For instinct it is which dictates our duty, intelligence which ~ 
provides the pretexts to evade it. . . . Only, excuses do not appear in © 
art, intentions are of no moment ; at every turn the artist must listen © 
to his instinct, so that art is the most real, the most austere school of | 
life and its true Last Judgment.” 9 
Thus Proust the artist is born, and from this, the last book, the | 
pattern of the whole monumental structure becomes apparent. The — 
inner reality of this moving world which the artist rebuilds from his | 
mind, applying to it the craft of a medieval cathedral artist, rises with © 
nave, aisles, transept. The analogy is his and it is not far-fetched to © 
see it in the first titles : Le Coté de Guermantes, Le Cété de chez Swann, — 
“ bas-cétes,” side virginal altars: The Jeunes Filles en Fleur, and a © 
majestic nave with sculptures of heaven and hell; the Dance of Death — 
in Le Temps Retrouvé. Many have wondered whether Proust believed — 
in God, in eternity. In this latter sense he does. : 
The only reality is art and he “ enters art ”’ as others enter religion. 
The artist is not free: “I had already reached the conclusion that we 
are in no way free in front of the work of art, we do not create it accord- 
ing to our will, on the contrary it is pre-existent to us and so we must, 
at the same time because it is necessary and hidden, and as we would do 
were we seeking for one of the laws of nature, we must discover it.” — 
Thus the student of Bergson, the translator of Ruskin and his Imagi- 
nation, Associative, Contemplative, Penetrative, and the pilgrim to 
Ruskin’s cathedrals. Thus in design Proust belongs to all time. 
To his time he belongs by his “ motifs.” There are other ways. 
Earlier I referred to those artists, those writers, musicians, he met. 
The senses, the sensibilities with which he collected the impressions 
through which time would flow and be recaptured were trained in a 
way which we in our turn might attempt to recapture before reading 
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faim. The sensibilities of a Proust were a Frenchman’s, in the sense 
hat family ties and affections, especially those which linked him to his 
vomenfolk, his mother, his grandmother, his aunt, were narrowly 
j-lamped on him and lasted well beyond his youth. Proust lived with 
“us parents till their death. Psychologists have spoken of a mother 
ixation. I leave this to them. Every night he wrote a note to his 
nother, asleep in the same flat, to say good night or good morning to 
ner. This is of specialised interest ; what actually matters here is the 
lose net which the family unit, the social unit, the special language of 
vach clan, cast about him. Some of it is peculiar to French relation- 
ships. Perhaps this is one of the attractions of the book abroad: 
Bee manent Frenchness in the residual images and the affective 
inks. : 
_ The senses—there I think comes the point when we must look back 
o this next-door neighbour of his uncle’s, J. E. Blanche. Before he 
eads Proust the reader should attempt to see as he did, to read as he 
lid, for eyes and ears were in this specially sensitive French, half- 
Jewish youth attuned to works which are accessible to all of us ; in the 
way he saw and heard, as in the way he fell under the influence of 
Bergson, he calls the whole era'to mind. Indeed the circumstances 
were unique. J. E. Blanche is known to most as the painter of George 
Moore’s portrait, which can now be seen at the Tate Gallery. This 
next-door neighbour and friend of young Proust received in his studio 
all those whose vision gradually moulded his. For instance go to the 
Tate, and stop first in front of Pissaro’s Village of Louveciennes, 
Monet’s Varengéville Church, then go straight to Conder’s Apple-tree. 
Next is a Monet of the Tvouville Beach, and in those you have lights and 
shades, colour and visions which will in your mind leave much the same 
impressions as your reading of Swann’s Way, or The Budding Grove. 
‘Did Proust actually see or only see on canvas, or did he see on canvas 
first and then learned to see? The Tate has one of Monet’s pictures of 
the little river covered with pink water-lilies under a bridge. Compare 
it with his description of the water-lilies on the Vivonne. Renoir’s 
Premiére Sortie, The First Outing, also at the Tate, gives that fragment- 
ary vision of a girl’s cheek, which Proust applies to Albertine. 
J. E. Blanche’s studio and his house in Normandy, where young 
roust went, was a famous meeting point for Whistler, Sickert, Conder. 
J. E. Blanche was a friend of Wilde, of George Moore, of Hardy. So 
Proust’s vision and mind is formed in a crucible where both the 
England of the eighties and ‘nineties and the France of the turn of the 
century were pouring of their best and of its decadence. Besides the 
impressionist’s vision Proust was to meet at Blanche’s the musician 
Reynaldo Hahn. Hahn taught him to listen to music; among the 
permanent elements, the elements of purer revelation of eternity and 
permanence, we find musical phrases recurring. To attune your ear to 
his musical sensibilities you have to turn to Debussy, Fauré, Franck 
and Wagner—above all, perhaps, Wagner. There also, as in the case of 
landscape, inspiration may come from the musician’s way of hearing 
rather than directly. For instance, Proust’s notation of street cries is 
strongly reminiscent of those in Charpentier’s Louise, and his explan- 
ation of them, a musician’s. His method of composition 1s inspired in 
great part from music. The relationship to be found as a permanent 
element, as the inner reality beneath two impressions, is like the 
mathematical relationship of the elements of a chord, the weaving and 
inter-weaving of the themes throughout the length and depth—I 
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purposely say depth, from the surface of impressions—is almost 
consciously that of a musical symphony. | 

So from the province of his family, the Paris of Blanche’s studio and | 
of the Duchesses, emerges the solitary artist mystically given to his 
art. The tragedy of Proust lies in the contrast between this and the 
Proust his mother knew. After his mother’s death he starts working ; 
He is charming, lovable—a neuropath obviously though. A man of — 
the world—at the same time a recluse. He combines both with extra- — 
ordinary whimsicality. In bed for days, weeks, suffering from asthmatic — 
fits, he has had his walls lined with cork the less to hear his neighbours, 
the windows are shut, the electric light on, or even candles. He may at 
midnight, or at 2 a.m., get up and call on friends. He entertains at the 
Ritz, a fantastic figure, pale as death, with those liquid oriental eyes of 
his, a shock of black hair, ill cut, a puffed-out shirt front, and he would 
give a feast on which he would spend fabulous sums, tip the porters, 
waiters, taxi drivers, in the equivalent of pounds instead of pence. 
Then again he would withdraw to his bed, where intimates would find 
him writing away. This bed, where illness finally kept him, this cork- 
lined room, he referred to as his Ark, and it was indeed an Ark from — 
which, out of the flood in which his ‘material universe had sunk and 
dissolved, he was to discover a world in which he lives for us now. Youth ~ 
and beauty, a mother’s love, the turmoil and vanity of society, the 
seven deadly sins, all fall into place under the flying buttresses of his 
artistic imagination. Time is thus recaptured and held fast, beyond — 
the flesh and the body’s memories, in the “‘rapports”’ and chords of 
permanent artistic truth. 


P. H. J. Scort-JAMEs. 


ALBANIA AND YUGOSLAVIA. 


HE fate of Albania during the last ten years or so epitomises 
in a most tragic manner the fate of the Balkan nations during ~ 
the same period. In April, 1939, she was attacked and overrun by | 
Fascist Italy, under whose domination she remained until the autumn _ 
of 1943, when the Nazis replaced their defeated allies. The Nazis — 
controlled the country until their withdrawal from the Balkans 
towards the end of 1944. During this period of foreign military rule 
the guerrillas and resistance groups were almost continually active, — 
with all the attendant savage persecutions and reprisals. And when 
the passionately awaited liberation did come, it came in the form of a — 
harsh Communist dictatorship imposed by force of arms, while the — 
propaganda machine which had been forged during many years of — 
underground activity blared all the catch-phrases of liberal democracy : | 
universal suffrage, secret ballot, political and religious freedom and so 
forth. (There is a tendency nowadays to forget that the Communists 
won half their political battles in Eastern Europe not by preaching the — 
pure doctrine of Marx but by maintaining that they stood for all the © 
ideals of national emancipation and liberal parliamentary democracy.) 
Unlike the other Communist régimes of Eastern Europe the Albanian 
régime has had two separate masters during the last five years: Bel- 
grade and Moscow. Up to the breach between the Cominform and 
Yugoslavia in June, 1948, Enver Hoxha’s government was dominated 
in practically every sphere of activity by Marshal Tito. This domination 
began to take shape during the war years when the Albanian Communist 
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@movement came under the influence and patronage of the Yugoslav 
, partisans. Soon after the outbreak of the Tito-Cominform (or rather 
ithe Tito-Stalin) quarrel, Soviet Russia stepped in and took direct 
jcontrol over Albania. In the furious manner in which the Tirana 
r government denounced all economic and _ trade agreements with 
| Yugoslavia one seemed to detect the Albanian Communists’ suppressed 
janger against the fact that they had had to obey for so long those 
}secondary masters who stood between them and the supreme master of 
fall faithful Communists, the Kremlin. 

Most students of Balkan affairs have known for quite some time 
that Tito’s influence over Albanian Communism had been paramount 
Fsince 1941 ; recently there has been a confirmation of this fact in the 
i form of an official Yugoslav publication dealing with the political and 
military relations between the Albanian and Yugoslav Communist 
| parties from 1944 to 1948. In the autumn of 1941, that is after the Ger- 
} man invasion of Russia had begun and the war had ceased to be a mere 
“imperialist ’’ struggle for the Communists, Tito, who was then living 
/in Zagreb, despatched two secret agents to Albania—Miladin Popovich 
fand Dusan Mugosa—with instructions that they were to get in touch 
|} with the various Communist groups for the purpose of setting up a 
' proper party organisation. Albania had until then certain Communist 
) elements but no Communist Party. Most of these elements had emerged 
j abroad, mainly in France, between 1925 and 1939, among political 
| exiles who were opposed to King Zog’s dictatorship. Far from being 
' working-class or peasant leaders and representatives, they were a 
/mixed group of young intellectuals and old politicians who had come 
/ under the spell of the Comintern. When in 1939 the Italian invasion 
/ swept away King Zog’s régime, many exiled politicians, including the 
Communists, returned home. 

_ Russia’s entry into the war, which compelled all European Com- 
| munists to take an active part in the conflict, found the Albanian 
Communists still divided among themselves ; they were in this same 
state when Tito’s agents established contact with them. It seems 
fairly obvious that Tito must have impressed upon them that so long as 
they remained unorganised and at loggerheads with one another, 
they had no chance of capturing the leadership of the resistance move- 
ment or of being recognised by Moscow as a genuine Communist Party. 
Yugoslav advice and pressure appear to have been very effective, for 
soon things began to happen in Albanian Communist circles. The 
Central Committee of the party was formed, and in March, 1942, it 
applied, through Tito’s good offices, for recognition by the Comintern. 
In December of that year the Albanian Committee was informed, 
again through Tito, that Moscow had given its approval. Popovich 
_and Mugosa, who remained in Albania right up to the end of 1944, took 
a leading part in the formation of Albanian partisan cadres, supervised 
the setting up of the political and propaganda units of the new 
Communist Party, and in general were responsible for all its major 
decisions. They were in constant touch with Enver Hoxha, the Com- 
munist partisan leader, and his staff. In April, 1943, General Vukmano- 
vic-Tempo, now a member of the Yugoslav Government, was sent to 
Albania by the Yugoslav Central Committee to advise on the formation 
of permanent military units and mobile brigades. Throughout the war 
years there was a more or less steady flow of military and political 
delegations from Yugoslavia to the Communist-dominated areas of 
Albania. Popovich and Mugosa left the country in the autumn of 1944, 
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after the partisan forces had managed to destroy or render ineffective | 
all their former allies in the resistance movement. A clue to the im-_ 
portance of their achievement is provided by Enver Hoxha in a letter 
of thanks he sent to Tito at that time : ‘‘ We should be showing extreme 
ingratitude if we were to omit mentioning here the deep gratitude | 
which our party feels for these two Yugoslav comrades, Miladin and | 
Dusan, who from the first moments of our party up to the present — 
have exerted all their strength and all their experience in order that 
our party might consolidate itself and that our struggle might be 
fruitful.’’ 

The structure of post-war relations between Belgrade and Tirana © 
was built on the foundations laid with such meticulous care by Tito’s | 
two emissaries and the other Yugoslavs who visited Albania during © 
the war. The far-reaching economic agreements of 1946 included the | 
abolition of tariffs, the free exchange of the Albanian and Yugoslav 
currencies, the formation of Albanian-Yugoslav joint stock companies _ 
(on the lines of the notorious Soviet-Hungarian and Soviet-Rumanian 
companies) to run Albanian mining concerns, and the provision of | 
Yugoslav advisers for almost every Government department, industrial _ 
or agricultural concern. The great bulk of Albania’s raw materials _ 
went to Yugoslavia, which was hardly in a position to provide her — 
neighbour with the things she needed most, namely consumer goods, — 
agricultural machinery and mining equipment. These unprecedented 
close ties between two ostensibly sovereign States were duly sealed by a 
Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Aid signed in July 1946. There were 
rumours at that time that Enver Hoxha would lead Albania into the 
Yugoslav federation and thereby legalise a state of affairs that existed 
in actual fact. 

The opposite happened when the Belgrade-Moscow quarrel was 
sprung upon an unsuspecting world ; the Albanian Communists were 
the first to act on the Cominform edict against Tito, and they did so 
with a violence which seemed to be the product of the accumulated 
bitterness and frustration of many years. All the economic and financial 
agreements were scrapped, the Yugoslav advisers and technicians were 
sent home, and a propaganda campaign of the utmost ferocity was 
launched against the Yugoslav Communist Party. It seemed almost 
impossible that a régime which was “ Titoist ’ through and through 
would be able to start a witch-hunt of its pro-Yugoslav elements, but 
the impossible did happen. And it was Enver Hoxha himself, the man 
who more than anybody else was responsible for linking his country’s 
fate with that of Yugoslavia, who led the witch-hunt. The chief 
victim and scapegoat was Kochi Xoxe (pronounced Dzodze), Vice- 
Premier, Minister of the Interior and the most powerful figure of the 
régime from 1944 to 1948. As Minister of the Interior he controlled 
the police forces ; at the end of the war he served as President of the 
High Court which tried a few collaborators but many more innocent 
anti-Communists. He was tried and executed in June, 1949. The most 
recent victims of the purge have been the Minister of Industry and the 
Under-Secretary of Communications, who were removed from their 
posts and expelled from the Central Committee. Kochi Xoxe’s place 
in the Tirana régime has been taken by General Mehmet Shehu, Vice- 
Premier and Minister of the Interior. A bitter rivalry existed for several 
years between Xoxe, the police chief and leading party organiser 
and Shehu, the most successful military leader of the Albanian partisan 
movement during the war. His greatest exploit was the march he 
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: led in the summer and autumn of 1944 from the Greek border in the 
‘{ south to the Yugoslav border in the north, against the Germans and 
| the non-Communist resistance groups. If Hoxha is to-day Moscow’s 
“} most powerful megaphone in Albania, Shehu is by far its strongest 
‘| arm there. 

It is significant that in the great anti-Tito frenzy of June, 1948, 
the Albanian Government was careful and cool-headed enough to 
preserve the Mutual Aid Treaty of 1946. Hoxha seems to have thought 
that he could still invoke that treaty if Albania were to be attacked by 
Greece, as a result of Albanian Communist intervention in the Greek 
civil war. But Tito acted first and denounced the treaty last November, 
thus making sure that Yugoslavia would not be involved indirectly in 
the Greek conflict in which she had ceased to participate a few months . 
earlier. Apart from radio and Press propaganda, the main struggle be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Soviet-dominated Albania is now being waged 
along the north-eastern frontier by smuggling agents and staging 
frontier “incidents.’”’ On the Yugoslav side of this frontier there 
stretches the plain of Kossovo inhabited by over half a million Al- 
_banians. They are the largest non-Slav minority in Yugoslavia. The 
Albanian minority is now divided between the Serbian and Macedonian 
federal republics. Compared with the retrograde and downright vicious 
policy pursued in Kossovo by the pre-war régimes, Tito’s treatment of 
the minority has been both liberal and broad-minded. Like all the 
other national groups, they have been allowed their own schools, 
books, newspapers—in other words, all the educational and cultural 
facilities which were denied to them before. But when Russia and the 
Cominform began to use the hoary Macedonian problem for the purpose 
of undermining Tito’s régime, it appeared obvious that the Albanian 
minority would also become a pawn in the game sooner or later. In- 
deed, the Tirana Press and radio have complained from time to time 
in recent months that Albanians in Yugoslavia are being “ oppressed 
by the fascist band of Belgrade.” Some time ago a military tribunal 
in Skoplje tried a number of Albanians who were alleged to have been 
sent from across the border for spying and sabotage. 

That Tito’s Government is not altogether above the deception and 
distortion to which the pre-war régimes resorted when dealing with 
national minorities may be seen from the following example. The Yugo- 
slav Fortnightly of January 27th, 1950, published an article on the 
National Assembly in which it said that the outgoing Council of Peoples 
had these members : 51 Serbs, 26 Croats, 25 Slovenes, 25 Montenegrins, 
19 Macedonians, 9 Moslems, 9 Shqiptars, 3 Hungarians, 3 Albanians, 
2 Turks, 2 Wallachians, 1 Rumanian, 1 Ruthenian and 1 Slovak. 

At first sight, the 9 Shgiptar deputies may appear to represent a brand 
new tribe recently discovered in darkest Yugoslavia ; but if one happens 
to know (and not many do) that Shqiptay is the name by which 
Albanians call themselves, one realises that the Albanian members of 
the Council are made to appear under two quite separate headings : 
9 Shgiptars and 3 Albanians! This deliberate deception is not con- 
fined to publicity abroad. While members of the Albanian minority who 
live near the frontier are allowed to call themselves Albanians (i.e. 
Albanski in Serbo-Croat), those living further away are encouraged 
to use the name “‘ Shqgiptar,”’ in the hope, presumably, that eventually 
they will give up thinking they are of the same stock as the people 
across the border. This is a case of staunch nationalists failing to see 


how nationalism really works. 
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Albania’s important strategic position in the Mediterranean has been 
amply underlined by the events of the recent Greek civil war, by the | 
Soviet Government’s interest in the country, as well as by the new turn 
in Yugoslav-Albanian relations. According to many reports, the major- 
ity of the Greek Communist guerrillas who escaped into Albania last — 
summer, after the Grammos and Vitsi battles, have been transferred 
to Bulgaria and Rumania; thus southern Albania may not again be |} 
used as a base of military operations against Greece. But it would be 
exceedingly rash to conclude from this that Russia will not send across 
the frontier Greek Communists specially trained in disruptive propa- 
ganda and sabotage. During a foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Commons last November, Mr. Churchill said that the Russians “are in . 
physical possession of the former Italian submarine base at Sasseno 
opposite Valona.’’ A Government spokesman denied any knowledge 
of this, but the fact remains that the Russians are still the masters in 
Albania. It is obvious that if the country were to be snatched from the — 
Soviet grip, not only would a people who have suffered bitterly be _ 
saved but the position of Greece, Italy and of Tito’s Yugoslavia would — 
be immensely strengthened. But if, in order to bring about this desir- 
able change, an appeal is made to the Albanians “ to join Tito and see | 
the western world,” the chances are that after more than ten years of 
foreign occupation, guerrilla warfare, civil war, hunger, Communist — 
oppression and utter disillusionment, their reply would be: “ No, 
thanks. If that is all you’ve got to offer us, we prefer to stay at home | 
with our own odious Communist dictator.” i 


ANTON LOGORECI. 


DREAMS. i 


N Robinson Crusoe Defoe describes the adventures of one man on 
|: single island ; in The History of the Devil he describes the machina- 

tions of the Evil One over the whole earth. Defoe includes among 
the Devil’s wiles the dream seductively whispered into the sleeper’s 
ear, and into his description drops the sentence, ‘‘ To dream is nothing 
else but to think sleeping.’”’ In the I/zad Zeus sends a dream to Agamem- 
non to deceive him, by promise of victory, into attacking the Trojans 
and being routed. The dream, according to such early notions, is a 
visitor from without, and often sent, as it seems to Agamemnon to be 
sent, from Heaven. In other early beliefs the dreamer, or his soul 
visits what he sees, or seems to see. A Fijian, Frazer relates, sleeping 
in Matuku, dreamed of being far away in Tonga. When suddenly 
awakened by a tread on his foot he bawled for his soul to race back to 
him across the sea. In the sixteenth century the dreaming Cardan, or 
his soul, talked with his father on the moon, as Sir Thomas Browne 
relates. Dreams even seemed to Addison, 1672-1719, like the amuse- 
ments and relaxations of the soul when disencumbered of her machine 
or disengaged from her body. This, however, is a lingering remnant of 
the dreamer’s widely ranging excursionist soul. In the eighteenth 
century Schopenhauer characteristically recognises continuity between 
waking and dreaming ; in 1923 Ratcliffe, influenced by Freud, describes 
much dreaming as ‘a sort of gigantic confessional.” Dreaming by 
visited or visiting souls has become sleep-thinking, as Defoe’s sentence 
can be paraphrased, or more generally, since some dreams probably 
occur at the moment of waking, thinking under the conditions imposed 
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by sleep. “To dream is nothing else but to think sleeping ”’ : this is 
the primary clue to the nature of the dream. 

Dream-thinking is both continuous with waking thought and 
different from it. Chief Baron Kelly was very long-winded. A legal 
comrade, Judge Parry records, dreamed of the Great Day of Judgment 
when all men were being tried. As Kelly entered the dock the Recording 
Angel rose and shouted, “ No other case will be taken to-day.” This 


| dream dramatises the waking thought, or what might have been the 


waking thought, “‘ Kelly, even in the dock at the Last Judgment, would 
talk the day out, mto an episode. Such dramatisation of waking 
thoughts, real or potential, into actual, or apparently actual, events is 
the second significant clue to the nature of the dream. Hewlett puts it 
neatly : ‘‘ The dream thinks it and it is.’’ The dream, Freud writes, 
replaces thoughts by hallucinations. Ordinary dreams, Coleridge 
Suggests, are merely not judged to be unreal ; by common consent they 
are usually veritable hallucinations—seemingly real, though in fact 
imaginary. The usual dream transforms thoughts into hallucinatory 
episodes. 
__ The double principle, sleep-thinking by dramatising thoughts into 
illusory episodes, is wide enough to admit varying interpretations, 
Freudian or otherwise. It must be taken somewhat in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ soft and flexible sense.”” Dreams are usually predominantly 
visual, though sounds, words, touches, tastes, smells, and various 
sensations may help seen things to compose hallucinatory episodes. 
Some dreams, as Freud remarks, consist solely of thoughts. One 
secretary would agree with him : he dreamed he had forgotten to attend 
a meeting, just as the (groundless) fear might flash into his waking: 
consciousness. Some dreams, also, may be mere vague scatterings. 
The principle, however, is sound enough if discreetly applied. Joubert, 
says Sainte-Beuve, always translates a thought into a picture ; a dream 
usually dramatises it into an apparently real event. “‘ Thought ’’ must 
be taken widely here to include, for instance, wishes or fears. A dream 
does not always come with the “ multitude of business,’ comparable to 
the ‘‘ multitude of words ”’ in a “ fool’s voice,” of which Ecclesiastes 
writes. ‘“‘ And it shall be as when an hungry man dreameth, and, 
behold, he eateth,’’ or as when a thirsty man dreams he is drinking. 
Each of these two simple dreams, cited by Isaiah, directly transforms 
a wish into an event—a longing to eat into eating, and a desire to drink 
into drinking. The dream that solves a problem obviously continues 
waking thought, and dramatises it. When a lady lost her ring her 
nieces searched vainly—forgetting one possible place. One niece 
remembered it when she dreamed of finding the ring in the hem of her 
- aunt’s dress. The dream continued the guessing quest, dramatised a 
guess into an actual finding, and guessed rightly, for the ring was in 
the hem. A dream solves a problem for a writer when it gives him a 
plot, as a dream outlined a play for William Archer, and he developed 
it into The Green Goddess. 

In A Chapter on Dreams R. L. Stevenson says he began to lead a 
double life—one by day, the other by night. The parallel runs well, 
for he dreamed in sequence. In reasonable paraphrase Stevenson's 
waking and dreaming minds collaborated to produce his stories. In The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, for example, the dreaming 
partner contributed the scene at the window, and also a scene in 
which Hyde takes the powder, and changes in front of his pursuers. 
The waking mind split this into two ; it also provided the meaning of 
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the tale, the setting and the characters. Stevenson’s dreams, in a very 
real sense, collaborated with his waking mind. In some dreams the — 
dreaming mind seems simply to turn novelist or dramatist, or still 
more simply to continue the waking bent of the story-writer or play- 
wright. “In dreams,” writes Emerson, “ we are true poets,” and he © 
doubts, perhaps too enthusiastically, whether “‘ any five-act play ” by — 
the ‘“‘ best poet ”’ is so thoroughly inventive as the “ unwritten play in — 
fifty acts .. . by the dullest snorer. . . .’ In some dreams, at least, the | 
sleeper may simply turn novelist or dramatist, or continue to be one. — 
The dreamer often participates in the drama, at times unhappily. All | 
dreams, however, are not merely dramatic displays ; Stevenson himself — 
notes a parabolic sense in some. A gentleman dreamed throughout life _ 
of fighting a duel with swords ; sometimes he killed his opponent, but _ 
his opposite never killed him. The recurrences of the dream gave him 

a cue, for he usually fought his dream-duel when he had an important 
decision to make. This dream converts a sense of crisis, more or less 
intense, into an apparently actual duel; in waking life the dreamer 
might have metaphorically compared himself to one about to fight with 
swords. It also contains encouragement, for the dreamer is never 
killed. This dream illustrates Maurice Nicholl’s useful comparison of — 
the dream to a cartoon. The duelling dream is interpreted by the known . 
experience of the dreamer, just as a political cartoon is interpreted by | 
the political situation. The clues to the significance of a dream, how- 
ever, are usually less evident than in the duelling dream, often very 
much less. 

A friend of William Archer dreamed that when he was in the London 
Zoo the tigers were caged but the lions roamed about freely. These 
lions, he was told, believed in a life after death, and in future rewards or 
punishments. This dream might be the dramatised equivalent of 
“Even lions, if they believed in the punishment of bad lions after 
death, would not eat visitors to the Zoo.’”’ Since the dreamer walked 
delicately like Agag, lest the lions should change their opinions, the 
dream might also express a lurking doubt about the efficacy of post- 
mortem punishment. The dream might be a mere bit of fun by 
Morpheus, and Archer ingeniously suggests other explanations: a 
contrast, for instance, between nobility, represented by the lions, and 
ferocity, represented by the tigers. This multiple-cartoon dream, with 
many possible explanations, leads on to the recognition of cryptogram 
dreaming that requires careful, systematic and even highly skilled 
deciphering. Some dreams seem to dramatise the thoughts of their 
dreamers in intelligible cartoons. Other dreams, like that of the Zoo, 
challenging and evading interpretation, point on to those that are 
either decipherable cryptograms or have no particular meaning. The 
thoughts of Timzus in Plato’s dialogue, or monologue, are often not 
like ours. The liver, he says, is intended to give prophetic intimations, 
and an inspired man, apparently, may receive his divinatory visions in 
a dream. Since reason, Timeus thinks, can wrest their meanings from 
the words and apparitions, the inspired man himself can sometimes 
divine these meanings. He can when he is sane, but he is demented: 
during his inspiration, and apt to remain so. Therefore, Timzeus 
explains, interpreters are usually appointed to unriddle the inspired 
truth enigmatically embodied in the dreams. The shade of Timzus 
would recognise the analogues of his interpreters in Freud and others, 
though he would find less preoccupation with the liver. Timzus, in his 
monologue, seems to think that the dreamer may divine the future 
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fates of others ; his shade would find the dream probed to reveal the 
) nature of the dreamer himself, by methods, notions and techniques 
) foreign to the fourth century B.c., but he would still find busy 
| deciphering of cryptogramic dreams. 
| Dreams, whether sheer dramatic displays, or solvers of problems, or 
| recognisable cartoons, or cryptograms, have many common charac- 
| teristics. Any form of waking experience, it is reasonable to suppose, 
|} cam occur in a dream, though some experiences seldom do so. Sir 
| Thomas Browne thanked God for his pleasant dreams ; others might be 
} more inclined to curse the Devil for their unpleasant ones. William 
| Archer, for instance, includes among his dreaming experiences : con- 
|} versation, self-reproach, thankfulness, moral indignation, murder, 
| argument and others. If the elevating always surprises, as Dr. Johnson 
| once affirmed, dreams do not usually elevate, for dreaming is surpris- 
| ingly free from surprise. One dreamer who knocked at a door, and then, 
| ina twinkling, found himself at a distant garden party in his nightgown, 
was not surprised. Dreaming is surprisingly free from surprise in spite 
| of its frequently kaleidoscopic character, as various writers note. The 
dreamer can be surprised : one, at least, was surprised to see a former 
colleague alive whom he knew to be dead. Seafield ends The Literature 
and Curiosities of Dreams, 1865, with a “ Dictionary of Interpretations 
from Artemidorus and others.’”’ Though the dreams of jollity and of 
watching a farce are assigned their meanings, the actually comical is, at 
least, not specified. Archer, whose prolific dreaming sampled its possi- 
bilities well, does not mention the ludicrous. The sense of the comic, 
| so prevalent in life, if it ever does invade the dream, seems to so very 
rarely. A survey of dreaming seems to indicate that some waking 
experiences are, in differing degrees, rarer than others in dreams, 

The. waking man sees by actual sensations from objects ; visual 
images or mental pictures are their dream-equivalents. Sounds, smells, 
touches and other sensations have their dream-equivalents, which may 
be images, analogous to visual images, or actual experiences, such as 
the feel of the pillow or even movements in the members of the body. 
In principle, it may be reasonably supposed, any sensation can have its 
dream-equivalent, but the deficiency or absence of certain sensations 
seems to confer peculiar characteristics on much dreaming. Dreams 
may have helped to prompt the Eastern tales of magic carpets. Rapid 
transportations, as from Galway to Ventnor, occur in dreaming, often 
without surprise. The dream-transportation is often more homely, 
and occurs with less pomp than the fabled flights of King Solomon on 
his green silk carpet. It is often merely a long hop. A dreamer, for 
instance, is at one end, and then quickly at the other end, of a long 
corridor, without passing along it. In actual life he must walk from one 
end to the other. As he does so he feels his movements through a 
" complex of sensations—the resistance of the floor to his feet, kinesthetic 
sensations from his moving muscles, tendons and joints, as well as other 
sensations normally received from the body. If these are absent from 
the dream, or reduced in it, the dreamer can see that he is now at one 
end, now at the other, of the corridor, without any consciousness of 
passing along it. Normally, though he may be surprised on odd 
occasions, he accepts the transportation without any realisation of 
doing what he cannot. lk 

The sensations, or their dream-equivalents, received from bodily 
movements, and confirming them, can be dreamed. The dreaming 
Freud, as Wohlgemuth notes, felt he was going upstairs. The dreamer, 
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however, may have visual assurance of passing from one place to 
another, but since he has no kinesthetic assurance of moving he seems 
to have been sharply transported. In normal dreaming he simply 
accepts the transit. Many dreams are more shifting, elusive and 
shadowy than waking experience. This thinned reality may be why | 
Coleridge judged them to seem not unreal rather than genuinely real. 
If the dreamer does not feel his movements adequately because no 
kinesthetic sensations adequately confirm them, or if, for example, 
sensations of pressure do not adequately confirm that he is sitting, his 
dream-world will intelligibly be more diaphanous than waking reality. 
He will experience a thinned reality if he has no proper sense of his 
movements and postures. The dream seems to be real, McDougall 
suggests, because the dream-objects resist us, or seem to. Equally, if - 
not more, plausibly the reality of the dreamer’s world is often thinned — 
and shadowy because he has an insufficient sense of resistance. The 
dreamer often glides rather than walks among kaleidoscopic-scenes. 
This happens intelligibly if he sees more successfully than he feels 
either any movements or resistances. In one frequent dream the sleeper © 
seems to float in the air, usually prone. Intelligibly interpreted, the 
sleeper, though dimly aware of lying prone, seems to float because he — 
feels no resisting pressure. 

Some dreamers are familiar with Christian’s plight in the Slough of 
Despond: in the ‘“‘ Dictionary of Interpretations’ a dream of falling into 
a quagmire intimates serious difficulties ahead. Dean Inge, in a “‘usual 
dream,’”’ sometimes finds his “feet glued to the pavement.” In the 
dream of inability to move the dreamer probably thinks he cannot 
move because he does not feel as if he is moving. The dream of frus- 
trated effort is often called a typical dream: Freud includes failure to 
accomplish among the characteristic contents of dreaming. The 
failure reaches one acme in the immobilising dream of complete 
inability to move. As Achilles chases Hector round the walls of Troy 
Homer compares the pursuit to a race in a dream where the pursuer 
cannot overtake, and the pursued cannot escape. Dean Inge, in his | 
dream, cannot move to the lecture room ; one dreamer could not run | 
from a tiger. In this painful predicament the dreamer tries to move, | 
presumably has no appropriate motor sensations, perhaps does not feel 
the ground resist his feet, thinks he is not moving, and thus seems | 
unable to stir. | 

Abercrombie records the recurrent dream of a sportsman : he could 
not fire the gun, usually because the lock refused to move. On the | 
actual moor his hand and fingers would confirm that he had pulled the 
trigger ; if the confirming sensations were absent in the dream, or had 
inadequate dream-equivalents, he would seem to be trying and not 
succeeding in his dream of frustrated effort. Though William Archer 
seems to have been fairly voluble in his dreams he records no instance 
of inability to speak. The ‘‘ Dictionary of Interpretations” mentions the 
dream of the quagmire, but not of dumbness. Frustrated movement 
seems to be much more frequent in dreaming than frustrated speech— 
if the latter ever happens. An explanation can be plausibly deduced 
from a discussion by the philosopher Bradley in 1894. In striking at an 
object sensations of movement confirm the motions of the arm. If 
these sensations, as Bradley says, are normally absent in dreaming, 
they do not confirm the striking, and the dreamer seems to himself 
to be trying to strike and not succeeding. Similar remarks apply to 
failure in the dream to walk or run. In actual speaking sensations from 


of trying and failing. 
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the moving tongue and lips confirm the talking. If, as Bradley says, 


“it is common to move the lips and tongue ”’ during sleep or dreaming 


the conversing dreamer can feel as if he is speaking. Waking life is 
rich in sensations, among others, of touch, pressure, resistance, kin- 
esthetic sensations from moving parts, and statesthetic sensations of 
posture. These, or their dream-equivalents, can evidently be dreamed, 
wholly or partly, im varying degrees. Many things become clear if they 
are presumed to be usually deficient in dreams, and often greatly so. 
The deficit may flit the dreamer about, in hops as it were, or to long 


distances ; it may thin his sense of reality into a more diaphanous 


dreamland ; it may impress upon him a sense of frustrated effort, 


JosHUA C. GREGORY. 


A PIONEER IN MIDWIFERY. 


is ANNIE McCALL died in September last at her Sussex 

sanatorium, a few days short of ninety. Elizabeth Blackwell 

in America and Elizabeth Garrett Anderson in England had 
been pioneers in medicine ; Dr. McCall was a pioneer in midwifery, 
pre-natal care, and the treatment of tuberculosis. Her name lives 
to-day. in the Annie McCall Maternity Hospital, Clapham, of which the 
full story is now told.* Her lineage was pure Scots, from Dumfriesshire, 
but McCalls were firmly settled in England when she was born in 
Manchester, in 1859, the third of five children. The father, Thomas 
McCall,f died early, after which his widow took her young family to 


_ Germany, where education was cheap. It was not long before Annie 


expressed her wish to become a doctor, and her mother supported her. 
Her most valuable experience was gained abroad, but first in Dublin. 
A year at Berne University yielded her degree (M.D.), then the famous 
maternity hospital in Vienna, and three months’ training at Queen 
Charlotte’s. During most of this time her cousin Marion Ritchie was 
with her, and together they conceived the idea of a hospital which was 
to embody the results of these years of study and experience. Miss 
Ritchie was a genius at institutional finance, for which on their return 
to England in 1884 the new venture was to give abundant scope. 
The opportunities for women’s training in midwifery were then 
practically non-existent ; the Royal Free and the New hospitals had 
no maternity sections. A woman medical student learned midwifery 
by entering a public hospital as a pupil midwife. Seventy per cent. 
of the mothers in England were being attended by untrained mid- 


wives. Women missionaries leaving England, to whom a knowledge 


of operative midwifery was so valuable an asset, were in the same 
plight. The cousins were losing no time. First they took over the 
superintendence of Mrs. Meredith’s medical mission in Clapham, 
started out-patient maternity work there, in addition to private 
practice, and in 1889 bought two houses in Jeffreys Road. This 
was the Clapham Maternity Hospital, destined to reach its jubilee and 
become a fully equipped lying-in hospital with wards, out-patients’ 
department, nurses’ quarters, etc. 


* Fify Years in Midwifery. The Story of Annie McCall, M.D. By Patricia Barras. 
Health for All Publishing Company. 

+ The “ McCall”’ printed on pre-war tins of Paysandu tongues was John McCall, her 
uncle, who began this successful canning industry when ox-tongues were being thrown 


out as offal. 
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At this time there were in London only five lying-in hospitals, with 


a total of 150 beds, exclusive, of course, of the Poor Law institutions. © 
Dr. McCall began as she meant to go on. Poor women were to be | 


attended by gentlewomen ; women students were to be trained under 


| 
| 
| 


women who were doctors as well as midwives. Unmarried mothers © 


were to be accepted without previous letters of admission and to pay — 


according to means. Total abstinence was an absolute rule for staff 
and patients. There soon collected round the young doctor a group 
of women students from the hospitals, for whom permission had been 
given to attend confinements at the Lambeth Infirmary. The little 
two-house venture started under splendid auspices, with first and 


| 
| 
| 


foremost Dr. McCall’s inspiring personality. Lady Dufferin was then — 


just home from the Viceregal term in India, where the scattered — 


Dufferin hospitals witness her sympathy with the maternal sufferings 
of Indian women ; she was for many years President of the hospital. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, then nearly seventy, gave her warm sympathy, 


and Dr. Garrett Anderson was the first chairman of committee. From | 


the first the matron was a fully-trained nurse and midwife. Will 


any of the committee ever forget Matron Chippendale—competent, — 


wise, sympathetic, the ideal matron, and her long beneficent reign over 
successions of students who, by the way, once included Maude Royden ? - 


Then the system of costs and payments was new, nor was it publicly © 


recognised until 1916. It was that the hospital should be supported 
by those who maintain it, in this case by patients’ payments, nursing 


and midwives’ fees, and donations and subscriptions from the public. — 


That the patient was to be the first care soon showed remarkable 
results. Of the 1,171 cases in the first five years there was not one 
maternal death. At the end of 50 years the mortality was 1-6 in 1,000. 
The regular keeping of records by the house-surgeon of every case was 


then an innovation, the value of which cannot be overstated. A pre- | 


natal clinic with a rest-home was soon added, a strange idea at that 
time. The St. John Nursing Association, which claimed Florence 
Nightingale as its founder, next appealed to Dr. McCall to take over 
the maternity work of the Battersea district, about two miles distant. 
This added 500 cases a year to the Jeffreys Road trainees and was 
borne by the C.M.H. for nearly forty years, the hospital receiving the 
Battersea resident cases. From 1902 the hospital was recognised as a 
training school for midwives, and after the Act of 1905, Dr. Annie 
examined for the certificate (Central Midwives’ Board) right up to 
1933. About 1910 tuberculosis dispensaries were opened in Battersea 
and Clapham, giving to all patients who could take their own tempera- 
ture the six-months treatment prescribed by Dr. Camac-Wilkinson, 
then over from Australia. But before this, realising the seriousness of 
tuberculosis, Dr. McCall had established open-air sanatoria in Sussex 
and Norfolk where a long line of patients were successfully treated. 
The hospital, enlarged as time went on, played its part in the war 
years and the depressions between. Numbers of Belgian mothers 
received free maternity treatment; girls from the distressed areas 
were given free training in nursing and midwifery, and in the last war 
the buildings were used as a day-nursery. There were refresher courses 
for doctors and missionaries returning from abroad: the hospital has 
been the Alma Mater of numerous coloured students (refused at other 
hospitals) who had proved very popular in district maternity cases. 


The name was changed in 1939, its jubilee year, to the Annie McCall — 


Maternity Hospital. 
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Dr. McCall was a devout Anglican, an affectionate and humorous 
friend ; in finance, a Scot to the marrow. At the board meetings in 
her Clapham home, she was perpetual chairman, a charming autocrat, 
full of wisdom and resourcefulness. But the annual meetings were 
the great occasions. The speaker might be the wife of a Prime Minister, 
a peeress or other star of the social world ; or there were lively women 
doctors, just back from pioneer work in Persia, China, or Africa. Her old 
students tell of the thrill of her lectures, her genius in her own subject, 
her exacting standards, the weight of responsibility laid upon each. 
Here is a very English story: the growth of a well-equipped hospital, 
one of the voluntary hospitals of a great city, from a small private 
charity and a couple of houses in a suburban street, all the creation of 
one woman. 

Her early colleagues and sympathisers are now almost all gone: 
Mary Hughes (daughter of the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays), 
of the Dewdrop Inn, Whitechapel ; Marion Ritchie, Matron Constance 
Watney, from the C.M.S. mission station in Uganda, where she had 
run a hospital for many years, and was to have succeeded Dr. Annie 
in control—all, all are gone, the old familiar faces. Of her two earliest, 
closest, and most devoted helpers, Margaret and Dr. Mary Smith, only 
the doctor survives. During her last years, the hospital gone from 
her control, Dr. McCall worked enthusiastically for temperance. 
No. 155, Clapham Road was left to the National United Temperance 
Council, whose offices are now settled in her old London home. Her 
will gave the hospital premises to the Mildmay Mission, £1,000 to the 
Church Army, and £1,000, in memory of Constance Watney, to the 
C.M.S. for the mission in Mombasa. The School of Medicine for Women, 
as residuary legatee, is to found an Annie McCall scholarship in mid- 
wifery. And so she being dead yet speaketh. 

K. M. RATCLIFFE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE Two STREAMS. 


either bends its course to circumvent it, or divides its course into 
separate streams, each weaker, but not less pure, than the parent 
stream. By a like law of nature the streams of human impulse, pure 
or impure, may bend or split on meeting an obstacle. The stream of 
Bolshevik Communism that for a generation hurtled its unquiet and 


I: is to be observed that the babbling brook, on meeting an obstacle, 


evil course from Moscow, and after the second world war burst over the 


Russian border into Europe, has at last met an obstacle and has split. 
The upshot was inevitable. It was not to be expected that the poisoned 
stream should escape all obstacle, despite the conviction of many timid 
people that its course was irresistible. In the nature of things the snag 
was bound to be met. What we call Titoism was not the main but only 
a secondary form of the obstacle, though it has attracted the main 
attention of political observers. The fact, now becoming apparent, 1s 
that the Marxist impulse, as directed from Moscow, contained in itself 
the formative substance of its own frustration. As the subversive 
substance, spread abroad under Russian initiative, tended by weakening 
other nations to bolster, albeit spuriously, the prestige and power of 
Russia herself, it became inevitable that the original movement, when 
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' confronted by the answering nationalism of the people thus affected, 
should be divided by the rival emphasis on the one hand of social 
disruption abroad and on the other of Russian imperialist appetite at 
home. It was Moscow that had to make the choice between the one 
and the other motive. 

Moscow, therefore, was the obstacle, or the origin of the obstacle, 
that split its own movement. When on April 28th last Marshal Tito, 
holding a Press conference in Belgrade with foreign correspondents, » 
gave it as his opinion that there was no imminent danger of physical 
war with Russia, he was shrewdly calculating the effect upon Russia 
of her own now divided purpose. He said that Russia “ can in no cir- 
cumstances risk being an aggressor.” He further said that he expected 
“the Cominform attack’”’ to continue for some time, but the possi- 
bility of ‘a military attack’ he dismissed with the words, “I think 
not.” Russia’s imperialist aggrandisement, it has to be remembered, 
has during the past five years been dependent upon Russia’s export of 
Communist subversiveness. When, therefore, in Jugoslavia as elsewhere, 
that subversiveness becomes separated from Moscow’s imperialism, and 
an extra-Russian stream of Communist practice splits off, the Kremlin ~ 
has to decide whether it wants Communism abroad, or Russian ~ 
imperialist aggrandisement abroad, as its own essential purpose. The 
Kremlin has obviously made aggrandisement its choice. Thereby is to ~ 
be explained the fact that the Communist leaders in the conquered 
countries of Eastern Europe, the Kostovs of those countries, are 
judged not for the quality of their Communism but for their sub- 
servience to Moscow; and we find that Titoism causes more alarm 
in Moscow than the enthronement of Communist ideology causes 
satisfaction. 

There is no doubt about Tito’s fanatic devotion to the deadly 
purposes of Communism, but there is equally little doubt about his 
antipathy to the present Kremlin. During the May Day celebrations 
in Jugoslavia this year banners were carried bearing portraits of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, but none of Stalin. In one sense, therefore, Moscow 
was left with no alternative to the choice she made. The Kremlin 
has let go its emphasis upon Communism as an ideology and has had to 
concentrate upon the suppression of potential national leaders in the 
countries overrun. Jugoslavia in this sense being lost and perforce 
written off, the repressive process has been applied with redoubled 
force to those Eastern European countries not yet lost, even though it 
has involved the persecution of Communists as such. An incidental 
result of what the scientifically minded student might call this neo- 
schizophrenia in the Kremlin mentality is that the mask has had to be 
dropped and the sincere, though misguided, Communist who has faith- 
fully served Moscow in the past now finds himself cast off and liquidated 
by that same Moscow. His friends and colleagues, and the masses of 
their followers, are thus disillusioned and Moscow in the long run is 
weakened. 

It has become clear that the Kremlin’s only remaining concern in 
Eastern Europe is to keep the people down by the frantic suppression 
of what is generically called Titoism, or subservience to a foreign 
“ imperialist ’’ Power ; that is, of any authority that may rival its own, 
a technique that is chiefly exemplified in the successive liquidation 
of local Communist leaders as and when they blossom into pre- 
eminence, and in the attempted suppression of the Christian Church 
and its hierarchy. Thereby Moscow ensures and excites into activity, 


_in breaking, her own imperialist backbone. 
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though the activity may for the moment and in most of the countries 
concerned be driven underground, the opposition to itself of two most 
important influences, that of the professing Christian, who in the 
nature of things is unconquerable because his strength derives from an 
omnipotent source, and that of the sincere (though mistaken) non- 
Russian Communist, who in the long run is the very backbone of 
Russian imperialist success abroad. Russia has broken, or is engaged 


é 


AUSTRALIA’S LEAD. 


It cannot be regarded as accidental that at this very moment, when 
Russia is more generally seen to be in a quandary of her own making, 
the counter-offensive, as it were, has been launched against her. In 
Canberra on April 27th last Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime 
Minister, introduced in the House of Representatives a Bill to dissolve 
the Communist Party of that country. His example is bound to have a 
widespread influence. The fact that a Bill of like purpose was fore- 
shadowed in the South African Parliament may be taken as fortuitous 
in the timing but as symbolic in the coincidence. A whole crop of such 
anti-Communist offensives is now reasonably to be expected. On 
May Ist it was made known that the Republic of Panama had outlawed 
the Communist Party in that country and had declared Communism 
to be “‘ the absolute negation of all democracy, contrary to Christian 
civilisation, and a menace to all democratic régimes.’’ Once that sort 
of tide sets in it quickly gains momentum. 

Mr. Menzies, for his part, in the preamble to his Bill, declared that 
the Communist Party of Australia engages in activities designed to 
overthrow or to dislocate the established system of government, and to 
procure the attainment of economic, industrial and political ends by 
force, violence, intimidation or fraudulent practices, that it is an integral 
part of the world Communist revolutionary movement, which in the 
King’s Dominions elsewhere engages in espionage, sabotage and 
treasonable and subversive activities. The Bill declares that the 
Communist Party is unlawful and dissolves it, Mr. Menzies declaring 
that Australia could not tolerate a fifth column at a time when militant 
Communism, checked in Western Europe, was moving east and south- 
east. In the course of his speech Mr. Menzies referred to the principle 
of liberty which is sometimes oddly invoked (as in the House of Lords 
debate at Westminster, referred to in last month’s CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, pp. 316-17) in discussion about the appropriate attitude to 


be taken towards the Communist menace. Communists, said Mr. 


Menzies, were the King’s enemies. Either they could be attacked 
frontally (which was his method) or a policy of inaction could be 
adopted on the ground that the liberty of the subject must not be 
impaired, nor ideas suppressed. His answer was that liberty was not 
an abstraction ; that it must be related to self-governing institutions, 
or there could be no such thing as treason or subversion. If, he con- 
cluded with manifest good reasoning, ideas gave rise to overt action 
against the safety and defence of the realm the Government was bound 
that action. ; te 
a eaaiienore general ground this talk about the “ liberty rightly 
to be granted to Communists ties itself promptly into a knot ; for the 
word loses its meaning when it is applied in the sense of allowing 
freedom to a conspiracy whose purpose it is to abolish all freedom and 
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to substitute a tyranny the like of which in the range of its enslavement 
and cruelty the world has not before had to contemplate. 


ANTI-CLIMAX. 


There are people who already begin to wonder what there will be to — 
talk about when the gigantic bluff of the Kremlin’s world domination — 
is truly and effectively called. That it is a bluff there can be no doubt to ~ 
the minds of those who retain their sense of humour and of proportion ; 
but that while it lasts it involves an extreme of suffering for the 
innocent victims, to be counted by the million, there is still less doubt. 
Those two attributes of a world situation that almost numbs the 
imagination by its extremities of farce and of horror do not on closer 
inspection surprise those who have had the longest experience of this 
modern Russian temperament. For it is still true that Russia calls the 
tune in world affairs, and that the rest of the world must needs dance to 
it, even though in the nature of the case the thing is too essentially 
ridiculous to last many years more. The world is in fact ridiculous at 
this time. Two world wars have destroyed or damaged many things, 
among them the dignity and common sense of man ; and the bill has 
to be paid. But there is a balance in human affairs which ensures that 
bills are paid only once, however big the bill and however painful — 
the payment. In this particular case the bill, by a sort of fearful justice, 
has been presented to the world by Russia ; by a Russia possessed 
(temporarily) of a devil. The devil, as always, is a mixture of strength 
and of weakness, and, as always, is of passing moment. Horrible 
though be its fascination, and incidentally dangerous, there is some- 
thing to be gained from an exploration of the factors now at work. 

There are, for instance, many people who, from what they regard 
as the dictates of historical experience, see no possible upshot to the 
prevailing circumstances but that of open physical war, of a third world 
war. There are two clearly demarcated camps ; despite five years of 
diplomatic intercourse there is no agreement, no detectable possibility 
of agreement, between the two ; and the two are competitively arming. 
St vis bellum para bellum is a truer saying than that other which 
reads si vis pacem...,as all history, or nearly all history, shows. But 
the most formidable of human axioms is subject to unexpectedness of 
one kind or another. There is a limit to the vagaries and follies of human 
beings ; with the result that the mere fact of two recent world wars 
and the proved truth that neither had in it the smallest element of 
decency or sense, is in itself a powerful, though intangible, safeguard 
against a third. And there is, moreover, not the slightest affinity 
between the German and the Russian mentality when the two are 
posed as the prevailing menace to the peace of the world. The German 
people are capable of discipline, of hard work, of intellectual, scientific 
and industrial efficiency, of long-suffering loyalty to a leader, whether 
well or foolishly enthroned in the first instance ; whereas the Russian 
people are deficient in each and all of those attributes. of character, 
and are on the contrary capable of extreme levity in their political 
escapades and in their material way of life, while also instinct with 
deep religious reverence and mystic contemplation. 

When the Kaiser and, after him, Hitler, coldly calculating the mathe- 
matical potentiality of Germany’s disciplined strength as an instrument 
of war, were invested with popular support they drove ahead with a 
clear plan of action and became, indeed, a menace to the peace of the 
world. Stalin has no such firm ground under his feet. As Mr. Averell 
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Harriman, special American representative in Europe of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, lately observed, Russia is ruled by fear, 
and plays with the notion of ruling the world by fear. The Russian 
people and the peoples of the countries overrun by Russia are afraid of 
Stalin, and Stalin is afraid of them. Moreover the Germany of the Kaiser 
and of Hitler were homogeneous in their strength and outlook. Russia’s 
apparent strength is a mixed bag of nationalities, races, creeds and 
temperaments hopelessly lacking in any sort of homogeneity or har- 
mony and kept under precariously by fear. There is no more dangerous 
a force than fear, more dangerous, that is, to him who uses it. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in De Regimine Principum aptly remarks : ‘‘ Fear is 
a weak foundation ; for those who are brought under by fear will revolt 
all the more readily, once an opportunity offers itself of doing so 
unpunished, according as they have been coerced by fear alone, against 
their will... from overmuch fear many fall into desperation: and 
desperation drives men more boldly to new revolts.” 

During the two world wars, as Germany plunged beyond her frontiers 
and thereby was driven to the use of fear in keeping down the con- 
quered peoples, she—even she—found that the reaction was in its turn 
irresistible, and was a prime factor in her own undoing. Yet neither 
the Germany of 1914 nor that of 1939 had deliberately used fear as the 
main foundation of her original cohesion of purpose and strength. 
Stalin’s Russia by contrast is an empire built wholly upon fear, and 
therefore vulnerable to the point of brittleness. A small country such as 
Jugoslavia was able to defy with impunity the massed millions of half 
the world ostensibly regimented under Stalin ; an edifice which Stalin, 
even with his warped perceptions, no doubt knows would collapse the 
moment it was put to the test of military adventure. So long as Russia 
succeeds in afflicting an unimaginative West with panic about her 
intentions, so long is Russia likely to push her bluff to the utmost limit 
of arrogance. It is characteristic of this modern Russian technique 
that it takes the line of least resistance. When opposed it retreats and 
tries another approach. The real basis of Russia’s strength has been the 
remarkable deference shown to it by the Western politicians, who year 
after year have allowed Russia with undisguised glee to hold up the 
work of the United Nations and the drafting of peace treaties. 

But her innings is probably coming to an end. The bogus nature of 
her strength becomes apparent when a stand is made against it. The 
lead given to Western policy by Mr. Menzies and the wedge driven into 
Russian policy by the splitting of Communism as an ideology from the 
imperialist purpose of the Kremlin are likely to lead to quick results. 

Once released from the co-ordinated directives of Moscow the world- 
- wide Communist movement seems doomed to wallow in its own non- 
sensical contradictions, and the Dean of Canterbury himself may yet 
fulfil an essential role in the promised veductio ad absurdum. There 1s 
no human cause that can stand for long against the ridicule released 
when it is found to be a sham and an insult to man’s intelligence— 
when, for instance, a self-professing Christian devotes himself to the 
advocacy of an ideology which makes war on Christianity. When the 
now-separated streams of an essentially weak Russian imperialism on 
the one hand and of a nonsensical Marxist Communism on the other no 
longer strike terror into the breasts of Western politicians and com- 
mentators we shall be given the opportunity at our leisure of finding 
something more interesting and worthwhile to talk and write about 
than Stalin and his works. 
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AFTERMATH AND REDRESS. 


Yet Stalin and his works will no doubt be found to have been an essen- 
tial link in the chain of redress. The turmoil of this half-century has 
battered at one particular birthright more than at any other, namely 
at the freedom (properly conceived) which distinguishes man from 
other of God’s creatures. The menace has centred in the encroachment 
of political authority upon the free dignity of man. Stalin did not start 
it. It was started in 1914 by men of the West who were so drunk with 
freedom, and so blind as to what true freedom implies, that they them- 
selves became a menace to it. Since that year, more than a generation 
ago, the conduct of public affairs has been concentrated more and 
more into the political channel. Stalin is merely the symbol of the 
dread climax. In Britain during the second world war a man or 
woman could be arrested and imprisoned, by virtue of a political edict, 
without formulated charge or trial, for saying something, even privately 
among his friends, which in the totalitarian opinion of the political 
authority might depress the public moral. Yet that authority itself 
was bound by no such restraint or sanction. Mr. Churchill’s blood and ~ 
sweat and toil and tears, so lavishly offered, was, for instance, a bit 
depressing. 

To-day in continuation of the process the British Government 
has grown into an almost omnipotent governess. It is the nature of 
balloons that, if inflated too hard, they burst, of pendulums that 
they swing back, of governments that they ensure their own 
“disinflation.’’ Stalin again is the symbol, but the process is world-wide. 

It is not an accident that to-day we hear the word “ freedom ”’ 
with increasing frequency in the mouths even of the politicians who in 
our time have banished it. The reason is that true freedom (which is 
not the same thing as uncontrolled license, but the right of individual 
men to follow the destiny mapped out for them, not by their political 
government but by their God and Maker) is a firm and ineradicable 
instinct of men, to which the politicians must pay at least a lip-service, 
even when in practice they ignore or violate it, if they are to maintain 
their hold upon men. And this arrogance of Cesar has gone too far. 
The reaction is due. After the loss of freedom gradually incurred over 
half a century—the result of the wars which destroy this and all other 
decencies of man’s heritage—it is natural, as the pendulum begins to 
swing back, that men should think harder than before about the 
implications of their freedom. What is freedom ? What is the freedom 
of speech about which of late we have heard so much ? In the lands 
ruled by Stalin there is no freedom of speech, nor of any human con- 
tribution to the state of affairs. 

At Westminster we have lately been twice regaled with a spectacle 
which, rudimentary and imperfect though it was, yet connoted the 
rumbling of minds on an important trend. Lord Vansittart, speaking 
in the House of Lords on March 2oth last, in the first of the debates 
referred to above, exposed the Communist infiltration into such 
spheres of British public life as still retained a measure of their former 
freedom. His speech was interesting as an indication of the tide that 
was setting against that full menace to freedom which had so long 
radiated over the world from Moscow. It was an admirable, salutary 
and necessary speech ; but names had been mentioned which a Socialist 
peer regretted, and the said peer, Lord Stansgate, on May 2nd, therefore 
started a second debate, criticising Lord Vansittart for what he called 
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“ privileged slander ’’—a_ charge effectively rebutted by Lord Van- 
sittart. But the circumstance of that debate is not a proper concern in 
this place. What does raise a point of concern in the prevailing world- 
wide inquest—the word inquest is probably not premature—on the 
virtual death of freedom in our time, is the comment made by two of 
the participants in the debate, namely the Bishop of Bradford and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—men for whom one feels deep respect and 
gratitude, but who, in common with other mortals, may sometimes miss, 
or not fully take, an opportunity that falls within their own particular 
province. 

For this question goes deep enough to reach the fundamentals of 
our human life and purpose. It is entirely germane to it that the © 
Bolshevik strategists concentrate as their first major objective upon 
the suppression of the Christian Church. It is a logical and an essential 
objective from the materialist atheist point of view. It is also symp- 
tomatic of the spiritual issue in the crisis of world affairs now unfolding. 
What is involved is the basic requisite of man’s welfare. It seems 
elementary enough to observe that man’s welfare is a spiritual matter, 
but elementary things are in fact a matter of dispute in this young and 
unruly world. Both the Bishop and the Archbishop, it goes, or should 
go, without saying, fully appreciate the incompatibility of Communist 
atheism with Christian religion. Of course. But there is a French 
proverb which says of a thing that is obvious : “ Ca va sans dire ; mais 
Ga wa encore mieux en le disant.’’ Now the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reiterating his own view of Communism, and again dissociating himself 
from the contrasting view of the Dean of Canterbury, yet made an 
observation on the general topic of freedom (which is the kernel of the 
Communist menace throughout the world) such as suggests that His 
Grace has not yet fully faced the implication of his own convictions in 
this matter. He said in reference to the Dean’s public utterances, 
which are utterly incomprehensible, but none the less do harm to feck- 
less people, that “ until the Government declared that it was against 
the law to utter sentiments of this kind the Church was not going to be 
the first to suppress freedom of speech.’’ (The Tames report, May 3rd.) 

The wondering question thereby forced upon us (the whole present 
issue in world affairs being an accentuated recurrence of an old issue, 
that of Czsar versus Christ, and the origin of the catastrophe being the 
usurpation by the political authority of competence which rightly 
belongs to God) is why, oh why, should a Christian leader abdicate his 
leadership until the political authority gives him leave to lead? No 
suggestion is here made about the technical relation of the Church of 
England with the State. The only suggestion is that in a matter of 
cardinal moment to the very meaning and content of the Christian 
faith, a faithful Christian should, and sooner or later inevitably must 
and will, put first things first. It is not for the Church to wait upon 
the Government for leave to stamp out a corrosive menace to its own 

i nd function. ; 
the Bihop of Bradford in one of his passages was still more start- 
lingly wayward. He referred to the fourth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles—an old blague this—where, again according to The Times 
report, he declared that “ the first Christian Church at Jerusalem was 
established on a Communist basis, and that they had all things in 
common.” If one’s breath be taken away by so mischievous (though 
of course innocently conceived) a misinterpretation of a simple fact, it 
is because this particular mischief is so old, so commonplace, and so 
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deliberate an instrument of Communist deception that for the Bishop 
not to be aware of it seems odd almost beyond belief. Must it at this 
day still be necessary to point out that “ having all things in common + 
is a state of affairs not in the slightest degree or sense relevant to what 
in the first half of the twentieth century is meant by Communism ? 
The word Communism, as a word, is so vague in its literal potentiality 
that at this present time it is a first duty of all serious commentators 
on affairs to define the particular meaning intended for it. It happens. 
that at this time the atheists who operate from Moscow have usurped 
it, as they have usurped so many things, and hitched it to their own 
particular purpose, which happens to be anti-Christian. The early 
Christians happened to be Christians. Sharing things with one’s 
fellows happens to be a Christian virtue. 

But what on earth has that to do with this modern devilry of an 
atheist materialist tyranny which aims at crushing out of life every 
Christian virtue, at suppressing the very name and empire of Christ, 
and at substituting a foul aggression upon the Christian heritage in 
order to deprive man of every right and possession which, if he still 
possessed it, he might, under Christ, be disposed to share with his ~ 
fellows ? The word Communism has a clear meaning to-day, established 
by those who have appropriated the word to their own nefarious prac- ~ 
tice. It has no other practical meaning in the world of to-day. What | 
then is the sense of attaching that same word to the diametrically 
opposite practices of the early Christians ? It is the duty in conscience . 
of all those who contribute their part to the freeing of the world from 
these prevailing aggressions upon the rights of man, including his 
right to be a Christian and to share his goods in common with others— 
an elementary duty of Christian charity resulting from the Christian 
truth that God is the common giver and man the common trustee—it 
is the clear duty of good and responsible men not to-play ducks and 
drakes with words, and thus to apply a devil’s misnomer to a Christian 
reality. Humpty Dumpty, sitting upon his wall, made the riotous and 
triumphant claim, ‘“‘ When I use a word, it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.”” But when good, serious men in 
real life use such a word as “‘ Communist ” in a meaning of their own 
and apply it to a Christian impulse—of which it happens to be the very 
negation—we begin to wonder if Humpty Dumpty was so amusingly 
untrue to life, after all. GEORGE GLASGOW. 

May 1th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


MAHATMA GANDHI.* 


It is reckoned that even before his death more than two thousand books 
had been written about Mr. Gandhi, in a large number of languages. The 
last year has added very largely to that number. There now appears some- 
thing approaching a definitive biography, in the shape of the new volume 
written by Messrs. H. S. L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. The first-named deals with the formative years in South 
Africa, the second with the middle period covering the long years of 
the struggle against Imperialism and Untouchability in India, the third 


* Mahatma Gandhi. By H.S.L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and ' ick- 
Odhams. 12s. 6d. and Lord’Pethick-Lawrence. 
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with the final period of triumphant achievement. Few lives in human 
history have been so relentlessly and so successfully driven by a single idea. 
In early manhood he became convinced, through the study of the New 
Testament, Tolstoy, Ruskin and the Hindu Scriptures—and also, as now 
appears, from an observation of contemporary events in Finland under 
the scourge of the Tsar Nicholas II—that there is no wrong or injustice 
which cannot be defeated and ended by the means which we inadequately call 
_ “ Passive Resistance,” but which he more adequately termed “‘ Soul-Force ” 
(Satyagraha). Later he sometimes spoke of this method of action against 
evil as the Way of the Cross, and traced it to the example and inspiration 
of Jesus Christ. It involved, he contended, five principles: first, the realisa- 
tion that evil exists and is a threat to the life of mankind (modern atomic 
warfare would be a case in point) ; second, the resolve at all costs to use one’s 
life to fight evil, instead of remaining sunk in cowardly lethargy ; third, the 
realisation that the attempt to defeat evil by force merely drives it under- 
ground, there to become tenfold more dangerous and virulent (the present 
recrudescence of the totalitarianism which we thought we had defeated in 
the recent war is a case in point) ; fourth, the resolution to assault the evil 
in question by going into the heart of it and patiently suffering the worst it 
can do, by the side of its victims, in non-retaliating, redemptive goodwill ; 
fifth, the certainty that, if this spirit of patient goodwill can be maintained, 
even though the Satyagrahi himself perishes in the struggle, the ultimate 
victory of his cause is assured. 

Armed with nothing but this idealism, stripped of all possessions, with 
his personal living standards reduced below the incredibly low level of the 
Indian peasant, Gandhi set forth, at first as a lonely and much ridiculed 
knight-errant, to defeat one monstrous foe after another—the colour-bar 
petrified into Indian Untouchability (this was pronounced for ever illegal in 
the new Indian Constitution last November), the British Imperial Govern- 
ment, entrenched and defended by incredibly potent modern weapons and 
by vast systems of political, social and financial power (this came to an end 
on August 15th, 1947), the age-long warfare between Hindu and Moslem 
(peace has at last been made). His final triumphs were bought by his own 
death. He was murdered mainly because of his attack on Untouchability, but 
also because of his work for reconciliation with the Moslems. Many years 
before he had welcomed an Untouchable child into his own home, with the 
result that that home was temporarily broken up, and the Ashrama (training 
community) centred round it was almost bankrupted. His death on January 
30th, 1948, was—he would have said—merely an incident in the same series 
of events, a series which was to end with the constitutional condemnation 
of Untouchability and the building of peace in Kashmir. 

It was essential to Gandhi’s scheme of life—which formed one sustained 
battle-plan against evil—that he lived in community. First at Phoenix, 
near Durban, then at Tolstoy Farm, near Johannesburg, then at Sabarmati, 
near Ahmedabad, then at Sevagaon, near Wardha, he gathered round 
_ him groups of young people who were prepared to live in common, on a very 
low standard, in order to train themselves for action of Satyagraha against 
any great evil which required, in Gandhi’s view, to be fought and conquered. 
These successive community experiments, with their stern dscipline of 
prayer, land-work, spinning, study and Spartan fare, were the power- 
houses for one phase after another of decisive political and social a 
He himself, grinding the flour, cleaning latrines, digging the earth, doing his 
three hours’ spinning daily, was at the heart of all the community activities, 
in all that he did he was training by example and precept the youngsters 
who were to carry his banners of Satyagraha far and wide. Many of them, 
like himself, were destined to lay down their lives non-violently in sa 
course of the struggle. But the causes for which they died were to go ne 
to victory. Is mankind as a whole going to learn the lesson of this great life 
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Rommel is presented as a chivalrous, generous and decent human being 


by Brigadier Desmond Young in his brilliant, well written and documented 
book.* Yet, however important for strategists the careers of important 


generals may be, world events alter too rapidly to grant them the limelight — 


years after their deeds. Deprived of their gold braid and medals they 
mostly shrink to the size of very average men. Rommel is no exception. 
The second son of a Swabian schoolmaster, without any military tradition ; 
a very second-rate pupil with some late developing mathematical gifts 
and the usual enthusiasm for aircraft of the schoolboy in the day of the 
Wrights and Blériot, who in 1910 chose an army career for lack of another. 
The first world war gave him his opportunity, leading up to a captaincy 
and the Order Pour le Mérite, the German V.C.; “the perfect fighting 
animal, cold, cunning, ruthless, untiring, quick of decision, incredibly 
brave,” as his biographer describes him. But he says elsewhere: ‘‘ Leader- 
ship in war is not, perhaps, among the highest forms of human activity ” ; 
and when we are impressed by the memoirs of an Eisenhower or Montgomery 
or Alexander, qualities not demonstrated on battlefields play an important 
part. These, in Rommel—even when he was Hitler’s pet field marshal—are 


largely lacking. He was a brilliant commander, a gifted strategist and an 


even better tactician; but he too blundered, and but for a courageous 


Lt.-Colonel who from back H.Q. dared to countermand his orders, might _ 


have perished with his forces in November 1941. 

Rommel was chivalrous as a foe and a friend, exacting, but fair, to his 
subordinates. But he had no overall human code outside his profession, 
no ideological convictions, no objection to Nazi rule, with all the horrors it 
implied. He may have been angry over the propaganda myth produced 
by Goebbels, attributing a “proletarian”’ origin, an early and fanatical 
adherence to Hitler and his party to a professional soldier indifferent to 
politics. But he accepted the laurels conferred upon him by the hands of 
that same Hitler, and he revolted against him—not openly—only when their 
clumsy grip upon the whole military machine was clearly leading it to 
destruction. When discovered, he accepted his death with the same personal 
courage and stoicism as he had often displayed, mainly in order to save his 
family. But many a man in those days died for a better cause. That is 
why, with all due respect for a well written and magnanimous tribute to an 
adversary in that most romantic of all military struggles, desert warfare, we 
cannot attribute lasting value to it, despite its widespread success. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


A VICTORIAN ROMANTIC.+ 


Professor Doughty gives us here the fruit of many years’ study of Rossetti 
and his circle ; he may be said to have attained his objects of being frank but 
not sensational and of setting the poems and pictures in their biographical 
perspective. The title ““ Romantic ”’ suggests Rossetti’s conviction that he 
was in the succession of Chatterton, Keats and Coleridge : he frankly disliked 
the “ aesthetic movement ”’ with which his name has been associated. His 
chequered, storm-tossed life is fairly familiar ; we cannot agree with the 
Professor that the latter years have been undescribed hitherto. But he 
certainly breaks new ground in his careful analysis of the often obscure 
sonnets of the House of Life and certain lyrics. He points out that Jane 
Morris, rather than the poet’s dead wife as usually supposed, should be 
associated with many of them, and that dates and titles were altered to veil 
this fact. The pervading note of secrecy and suspense is emphasised, and the 
increasing monotony of their triple throne—Love, Life and Death. When all 


* Rommel. By Desmond Young. With a Foreword by Field M i 
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is said, however, we are haunted by the almost Shakespearean splendour of 
many lines : G. FF. Watts was probably right in estimating Rossetti’s poetry 
above his painting. In that art, too, his later defects cannot make us forget 
the glorious colouring and intense feeling of some earlier works, the tranced 
loveliness of Beata Beatrix. 

Perhaps the most attractive chapters of this book are v, vi and vii, which 
describe the beginnings of friendship with Burne Jones and Morris, and their 
fresh, enthusiastic homage. Rossetti still exercised this spell over younger 
disciples even in days when the gold of their idol was tarnished. The Professor 
enables us to realise the greatness underlying his glaring faults—selfishness, 
sensuality, touchiness, irresponsibility (shown in failures to fulfil commissions 
or repay debts), hysteric alternations of boisterous humour and gloom. In 
the last years we see the gloom prevailing ; he became a prey to insomnia and 
ill-health, with the consequent resort to drugs; and he was oppressed by 
delusions and by remorseful memories of his ill-fated marriage and Lizzie’s 
death : recent evidence has convincingly shown this to have been suicide. 
Rossetti’s career, like his personality, had its alternations and reverses ; 
_ public recognition was gained, damaged by hostile criticism, then re-estab- 
lished ; there was rapture and disillusionment—as expressed in his mysterious 
sonnet of retrospect : 


“« The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned to flame.”’ 


It must be a problem for any biographer with so much material to reduce it 
to manageable proportions, and the book would have been improved had this 
been done. Some parts are not strictly relevant, and though the author 
disclaims any intention of writing a history of the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
it inevitably becomes that to some extent. Nor can the material be con- 
sidered conclusive so long as certain documents remain unavailable, as 
Professor Doughty himself points out. He prints, for the first time in public 
form, Swinburne’s poem After Many Days, regretting the break-up of his 
friendship with Rossetti. The type and illustrations are admirable, and a 
full bibliography is provided. 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


CARDINAL POLE.* 


The latest biography of the friend and colleague of Mary Tudor is so 
scholarly, so balanced and so readable that the early death of the author 
must be regarded as a grave loss to historical studies. His previous work, The 
Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution, which was briefly noticed 
in these pages, was good, but this is even better. Though the name of Pole 
is inseparable from that of the detested Mary their temperaments differed 
widely. While the unhappy Queen was obsessed by the idea of restoring 
England to the Roman obedience, Pole was a man of wide interests and sunny 
nature, with many contacts on the Continent, where he spent far the larger 
part of his adult life. The most instructive part of the book is devoted to his 
happy years in Italy, where he counted those rare spirits Cardinal Contarini 
and Vittoria Colonna among his friends. The picture of this zealous humanist 
and reformer, at once sincerely Catholic and tolerant, is most attractive. 
Like More, whom he partly resembles, Pole’s life was darkened by the 
rough challenge of Henry VIII, his second cousin and in early life his friend. 
When pressed by the impatient ruler to declare himself, he opposed his 
policy in the book De Umitate and refused to return to England, after which 
Henry took a diabolical revenge by executing his venerable mother the 
Countess of Salisbury. Even when his chance came at last with the death of 
Edward VI, and as Papal Legate he shared with Mary the governance of 
England, he was not altogether a happy man. He was enough of an English- 
man to dislike her marriage to Philip II, and he mildly disapproved the 
hideous persecutions. This, as his admiring biographer admits, “ was the 
greatest blot on his memory. He was certainly not a heresy-hunter, but he 


* Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England. By W. Schenk. Longmans. 15s. 
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did nothing to stop the persecution.” Dying twelve hours after Mary, -he 
left his countrymen firmly resolved to forbid the rekindling of the fires of 
Smithfield and to make and keep England a Protestant country. 


* * * * * 


Mr. George Bilainkin’s Cairo to Riyadh Diary (Williams & Norgate, 
ros. 6d.) contains a mass of information about the Middle East in very read- 
able form. Though the journey took place in 1947 the chief actors are still 
in the limelight and it is instructive to see them through the eyes of such an 
experienced observer. His main purpose was to study Saudi Arabia and its 
Wahabi ruler, the most impressive figure of the Arab world. The most 
valuable portion of this richly illustrated book is that which describes this 
almost unknown land, where there are few signs of the twentieth-century 
world except the motor-car and the aeroplane. Very different is the picture 
of bustling Cairo, with its terrible extremes of poverty and wealth. King 
Farouk is pronounced pro-English, and he is clearly neither a cipher nor a 
despot. The third country in the itinerary is Palestine at the height of the 
disturbances which led to the surrender of the British mandate. In Riyadh, 
in Cairo and in Jerusalem the author found Arab feeling hotly opposed not 
to the Jews as individuals but to the idea of a Jewish State. The Araband the — 
Jewish case is vividly presented in the course of conversations with the Grand — 
Mufti, now living in Cairo in comfortable exile, and Dr. Weizmann, the most 
respected figure in the Jewish world and the first President of the Jewish ~ 
State of Israel. Mr. Bilainkin, with his eager curiosity in life, enlivens his 
pages with picturesque details of the comforts and discomforts of his journeys 
and the menus of his meals in the various capitals. He possesses the gift of 
reproducing local atmosphere and of sketching personalities in a few broad 


strokes. 
* * * * * 


Annals of European Civilisation, 1501-1900, by Alfred Mayer (Cassell » 
25S.), Should find a place not only in every reference library but in that of 
all historical students who can afford it. No work of similar size contains so 
much information on every aspect of culture, familiar and unfamiliar. Half 
the book is devoted to the outstanding events of four hundred years in 
chronological sequence, the other half to summaries of the separate branches 
of cultural achievement—the arts and sciences presented in alphabetical 
order from academies, zesthetics and archeology to travels, universities and 
zoology. Thus we witness events first within the framework of their age and 
then in the sequence of the particular department of study. The scheme of 
the book is fully explained in the introduction and is easily grasped. Dr. 
Mayer has spent many laborious years at his task and has sought the advice 
of specialists in many fields. For the political evolution of the modern world 
we must look elsewhere. Here we are introduced to the wider and deeper 
aspects of the marvellous story of our common civilisation and to the choicest 
fruits of the human spirit. The dominant feeling of readers is likely to be one 
of profound gratitude to the thinkers and inventors, the writers, scholars and 
artists who have created the opulent heritage which we enjoy. 


ok * * * * 


Hitler as War Lord, by Franz Halder (Putnam, 3s. 6d.), presents in seventy 
pages the thrilling story of the second world war as seen through the dis- 
dainful eyes of the Chief of the German General Staff from his appointment in 
1938 till his dismissal in 1942. It is a flaming indictment by a professional 
soldier of a bungling amateur, drunk with power and convinced of his 
infallibility not merely in the political but in the military field. Politics, 
declared Bismarck, are the art of the possible. The same is true of war. 
Contrary to the advice of his most experienced military advisers, Hitler 
demanded the impossible, and often sacrificed his troops in vain. ‘‘ For him 
Hane Hee Germany, only his own ego.”’ It is a bitter but highly instructive 
ittle book. 
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